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NEWS OF T THE WEEK, 


ORD Palmerston, at de tek beginning of the session, promised 
nothing, and faithfully kept his promise. Parliament adhered 

to its pleasant programme of talkative idleness with unswerving con- 
sistency, and rose on the 6th instant after a session hard to describe 
except in negatives. It has not added a great law to the statute-book, 
or developed any project of thrift, or discussed any foreign policy, or 
devised any new aid to the progress of the mass of the people. It 
has not revealed any fresh statesman, or elicited any new idea, or 
added any strength to the Government, or infused any new energy into 
the suffrage. It has not even helped to form opinion, for opinion is 
in August just where it was in December, firm in favour of Italy, 
doubtful on Hungarian claims, satisfied that America is an unreason- 
able man for once in the right, and content to leave English affairs 
to flourish as they best may uninfluenced by that English vicegerent 
of heaven, the wisdom of Parliament. 








The death of Lord Herbert, which occurred last week too late for 
us to record, is a loss to the country, for he was in many ways a re- 
presentative man of the English governing class. A man of a clear, 
though not dominant, mind, he would not perhaps have risen high had 
he been compelled to. fight through a crowd. Placed as he was 
under the English system without effort in the front rank, he dis- 
played precisely the qualities which Englishmen expect to obtain in 
return for the position they grant to aristocratic men. Rich, and 
perhaps over-cultured, with an exquisite taste, and all the instincts 
of a dilettante, he abandoned everything to slave ai a desk in the 
cause of his country. Failure in one department only excited him 
to renewed exertions, and he became, solely by force of his personal 
qualities, the popular War Minister of a country which had expelled 
him only four years before from a post in the same department. His 
strength, like that of the body to which he belonged, consisted in an 
unwearied persistency, which, whether in Parliament or at the desk, 
had all the effect of original power. Add to this a character such 


Adve Ttisements  .........cccccose: 874—876 


by defeat, that in war the only alternatives are to trust or to remove 
the generals. As a matter of course, the talk of freeing the slaves 
has revived, but the public is still unprepared for a measure which, if 
carried out in a spirit of hatred, would cover the South with blood, 
and perhaps rivet the chains of the race whose long-continued oppres- 
sion results in this terrible retribution. 


The Hungarian Diet has answered the Imperial rescript, and re- 
solved that negotiations be brought to a close. 


Cialdini has partly suppressed the Bourbonist movement in 
Southern Italy. His plan, it appears, is to call out the old Gari- 
baldian officers, and urge them to summon the peasantry to resist 
the brigands, or Bourbonists. This plan has succeeded, at least in 
the Basilicata and the Calabrias, and the rebels have been driven to- 
wards the sea-coast and Apulia. The disorders, however, are not yet 
at an end, and will not be while the Roman Government supplies 
money and arms to keep up the intestine war. There is no present 
prospect of French troops being withdrawn, though the journals of 
Paris still urge that Mgr. de Merode’s strange outburst expressed the 
ecclesiastical feeling, and that repressed hatred of this kind warrants 
the Emperor in withdrawing an irksome and expensive protection, 
The news from Italy generally is slight, but the loan has been taken, 
and the King and his Cabinet are steadily applying the money to- 
wards the creation of a powerful army. 


The King of Prussia has resolved, it is said, to make further advances 
towards constitutional Government. The responsibility of Ministers, 
a fact never yet admitted, is to be settled by law, almost on the 
English basis. A reform is to be introduced into the House of 
Lords, which will, it is imagined, tend to restrict the somewhat 
feudal tone of that body. ‘The elected division are now chosen by 
all noble owners of land, and it is proposed to strike all whose 
rental is less than 800/. a year from the list of electors. The 
wealthy noblesse in Prussia, as everywhere else, are far more liberal 
in feeling than the lesser proprietors. The right to administer the 
police on their own estates is also to be transferred to the State, and the 





as only England and Italy can show—a character compounded of 
spirit, a certain grave gentleness, and an immovable sense of duty 
—and the nation has deep cause to regret the ceaseless toil which 


deprived it of Lord Herbert of Lea. 


Incomparably the most important event of the week has been the 
defeat of the North, in their first pitched battle with Southern forces. 
The great advance from Washington to the South, so long demanded 
by Northern opinion, was made on the 21st ult., against the advice of 
General Scott, and was, apparently, mismanaged throughout. The 
Federal army, under General M‘Dowell, attacked the Confederates en- 
trenched in Manassas Gap, after a long march and a long fast, and 
under officers who could not comprehend their orders, and who tried to 
take batteries by a charge in their tecth with the bayonet. They were 


yeomanry are to join in electing the county magistrates, now selected. 
only by larger proprietors. These measures will require the creation 
of a numerous body of Peers, and will probably modify the whole 
tone and attitude of the Prussian Upper House to the Lower. At 
present, the Upper House, except upon money questions, is the more 
powerful of the two. 


The people of Ireland are looking forward with interest to a visit 
from her Majesty, and the corporation of Dublin have prepared a 
loyal address, ‘The national habit of blundering, however, cannot be 
quite laid aside, and the address is to contain a petition for the renewal 
of the Galway contract—a purely executive measure, with which 
only the responsible advisers of the Crown are concerned. It is 
to be hoped that this clause will be expunged before the address is 





driven back, a panic spread fast through the ranks, and the whole 
army, abandoning its guns, its baggage, and iis accoutrements, fled 
back in disgraceful rout to Washington. General Beauregard, fortu- 
nately, did not follow up his success, but moved towards Harper’s 
Ferry to attack the capital from the Maryland side, while the Federal 
Government set itself heartily to repair its misfortune. Eightythousand 
new troops were instantly summoned from New Yorkand Pennsylvania, 


Osborne, at Liskeard, being first in the field. 
important as heralding that clamour for retrenchment which is certain 
to commence before long, and which will probably carry Mr. Glad- 


presented, or it will resemble a little too much the habitual Lrish 
address, “ God bless your honour—give us a penny !” 


The outside speeches natural to the recess have commenced ; Mr, 
His speech was only 





a bill was passed to enable the President to dismiss incompetent offi- 





stone up to supreme power, 
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Amerira-—The great battle so long expected came off on the 21st} and passed on to the front, But mounted men still rode faster 
ult., and ended im the total defeat of the North. According to a| shouting out, ‘ Cavalry are coming !’” Even this account is not s9 
statement, obviously authentic, published in the New York 7'mes,|bad as those of the American journals, which represent that the 
General Scott had from the first opposed the march into Virginia. | drivers fired on their comrades to prevent them loading the waggons, 
His plan, as described by himself, was this: He would have com-| At Centreville General McDowell made an effort to rally the men. 
menced by a perfect blockade of every Southern port on the Atlantic | but subordination was gone, and most of them poured into Wash. 
and on the Gulf. Then he would have collected a large force at the | ington at night to bivouac in the rain. It is said that the 
capital for defensive purposes, and another large one on the Mis- | officers were just as bad as the men, reporting everywhere that 
. sissippi for offensive operations. The summer months, during which | the army was thrashed. President Lincoln immediately ordered 
it is madness to take troops south of St. Louis, should have been | all the regiments which had offered themselves for service to repair 
devoted to tactical instruction—and with the first frosts of autumn | to Washington, and by the latest accounts, 15,000 new troops had 
he would have taken a column of eighty thousand well-disciplined | arrived. The feeling in the country was one of determination tg 
troops down the Mississippi—and taken every important point on | support the Government, and the New York journals which 4 
that river, New-Orleans included. It could have been done, he said, | strongly urged the advance have acknowledged their error, and pro- 
with greater ease, with less loss of life, and with far more important | mised to abstain from military criticism. Congress, immediately gg 
results than would attend the marching of an army to Richmond. | receipt of the disastrous intelligence, passed a resolution aflirmi 








At eight points the river would probably have been defended, and 
eight battles would have been necessary ; but in every one of them 
success could have been made certain for us. The Mississippi and the 
Atlantic once ours, the Southern States would have been compelled, 





the supremacy and integrity of the Union—a resolution very like the 
French order of the day, “to sit in permanence.” They also passed 
the delayed bill, raising the regular force to 40,000 men. On the 
Southern side General Beauregard has moved towards Harper's 


by the natural and inevitable pressure of events, to seek, by a return | Ferry, with the obvious intention of rousing Maryland. Mr. Davis's 
to the Union, escape from the ruin that would speedily overwhelm | despatch on the victory at Manassas runs as follows :— Manassas 
them out of it. He felt it, however, his duty to obey orders, and on | Junction, Sunday night.—Night has closed upon a hard-fought field, 
receiving positive orders from the President to advance on Richmond, | Our forces were victorious, ‘Lhe enemy was routed, and fled precipi. 
he did his best to ensure success. General M‘Clellan, as reported | tately, abandoning a large amount of arms, ammunitions, kuapendig 
last week, cleared Western Virginia, and on the 16th of July General | and baggage. The ground was strewed for miles with those killed, 
M‘Dowell received orders to advance on the direct route leading | and the farm-houses and the ground around were filled with wounded, 
through Fairfax, Alexandria, and Centreville to the cleft between the Pursuit was continued along several routes, towards Leesburg and 
Potomac and the spur of the Blue Ridge which divides the country | Centreville, until darkness covered the fugitives. We have captured 
round Washington from Central Virginia. General M‘Dowell had | several field-batteries, stands of arms, and Union and State flags ; 
under his command about thirty thousand men, with sixty guns, and | many prisoners have been taken. ‘Too high praise cannot be be 





a few squadrons of cavalry. The army in passing Fairfax com- 


mitted excesses which called out an order from the general, | 


threatening them with the gaol at Alexandria, and on the 19th 
suffered a slight repulse at Bull’s Run. 


of action is still somewhat obscure. 
ceived is undoubtedly the following, written by a Southerner | 
before the battle: “‘ About half way between the eastern spur of the 
Blue Ridge and the Potomac, below Alexandria, it commands the 
whole country between so perfectly that there is scarcely a sage 
bility of its being turned. The right wing stretches off towards the 
head-waters of the Oecoquan, through a wooded country, which is 
easily made impassable by the felling of trees. The left is a rolling 
table-land, easily commanded from the successive elevations, till you 
reach a country so rough and so rugged that it is a defence to itself. 
The key to the whole position, in fact, is precisely that point which 
General Beauregard chose for his centre, and which he has fortified 
so strongly that, in the _— of military men, five thousand men 
could there hold twenty thousand at bay. The position, in fact, is 
fortified in part by Nature herself. It is a succession of hills, nearly | 
equidistant from each other, in front of which is a ravine so deep and 
so thickly wooded that it is passable only at two points, and those 
through gorges which fifty men can defend against a whole army. 
Of the fortifications superadded here by General Beauregard to those 
of Nature, it is, of course, not proper to speak. ‘The general reader, 
in fact, will have a sufficiently precise idea of them by conceiving a| 
line of forts, some two miles in extent, zigzag in form, with angles, 
salients, bastions, casemates, and everything that. properly belongs to | 
works of this kind.” On the 21st, General M‘Dowell moved upon | 
this position, attacking it apparently right in front. The advance | 
amok captured two or three works of a slight character, intended, | 
apparently, to lure them on, and were proceeding towards the main | 
position, when a sudden panic occurred. Whether the fire from the 
guns on the ledges proved too severe, or General Johnston brought up 
new troops, or a movement of the artillery waggons to obtain ammuni- 
tion raised the idea of defeat, will never be accurately known. At all | 
events the soldiers began to fly, the drivers of the baggage waggons | 
rew mad with fear, and the whole army poured along the road which 
fed back to Washington. The flight speedily became a disgraceful 
rout, the artillerymen unharnessed the horses and mounted them to 
escape quicker, the very waggoners emptied their carts, and the 
neral body actually quivered with fright. The following paragraph 
from Mr. Russell’s letter gives a fair picture of the utter demorali- 
zation of the men: “ The stampede then became general. What oc- 
curred at the hill I cannot say, but all the road from Centre- | 
ville for miles presented such a sight as can only be witnessed in the 
track of the runaways of an utterly demoralized army. Drivers 
flogged, lashed, spurred, and beat their horses, or leaped down and 
abandoned their teams, and ran down by the side of the road; 
mounted men, servants, and men in uniform, vehicles of all sorts, 
commissariat waggons, thronged the narrow ways. At every shot a| 
convulsion as it were seized upon the morbid mass of bones, sinew, 
wood and iron, and thrilled through it, giving new energy and action 
to its desperate efforts to get free from itself. Again the ery of 
Cavalry!’ arose. ‘ What are you afraid of ? said I toa man who was | 
running beside me. ‘I am not afraid of you,’ replied the ruffian, | 
levelling his piece at me and pulling the trigger. It was not loaded 
or the cap was not on, for the gun did not go off. I was unarmed, 
and I did go off as fast as I could, resolved to keep my own counsel 
for the second time that day. And so the flight went on. At one 
time a whole mass of infantry, with fixed bayonets, ran down the 
bank of the road, and some falling as they ran must have killed ard 
wounded those among whom they fell. As I knew the road would} 
soon become impassable or blocked up, I put my horse to a gallop 





stowed, whether for the skill of the principal officers or for the gal 
lantry of all our troops. The battle was mainly fought on our left, 


| Our foree was 15,000, that of the enemy estimated at 35,000.—Jxp- 
This place is a creek | FreRson Davis.”—Mr, Russell’s estimate of numbers was 60,000 
in front of Manassas Junction, but the topography of the scene |menon the Southern side. 


According to Southern accounts, the 


The best description re- | Confederates captured 63 cannons, 25,000 stand of arms, 1200 horses, 


and all the stores and provisions of the Federal army, which seems, 
from other accounts, tolerably accurate. 

The New York papers contirm the statement that the troops en- 
listed for three months are all returning to their homes, and a cor- 
respondent of the Zimes asserts that it has been necessary to charge 
the drunken soldiery in the streets of Washington with cavalry. 


Spain.—The Captain-General of Cuba has despatched a fleet of six 
armed steamers to Port-au-Prince, the capital of Hayti, to enforce 
certain demands against the republic. The demands are: the pay- 
ment of a sum of 100,000 piastres as indemnity for the damage 
caused to the Dominican General Cabral, who had been exiled by 
Santana, and had taken refuge in the Haytian territory, but who 


| again entered that of St. Domingo, with the object of rousing the 


Dominicans to strike a blow for the recovery of their independence; 
the immediate transfer, at the expense of the Haytian Government, 
of such Dominicans as might still be found on its territory; the 
formal retractations of the protest of the Haytian Government against 
the Spanish invasion ; and, finally, the prohibition of any allusion in 
the Haytian press to the affairs of St. Domingo. There is every pro- 
bability that, in case of resistance to those arrogant demands, Port- 
au-Prince will be bombarded, and perhaps occupied by a Spanish 
foree. It is denied that the Haytians have in any way assisted the 
Dominicans, but President Geffrard, it is supposed, must yield. Un- 
doubtedly he must, ov claim the protection of France, an alternative 


| which it is just possible it was the object of the expedition to 


suggest. 





Srantt.—The Imperial Government has issued a circular, calling on 
the Church to chant a 7e Deum for the Emperor on the 15th inst., 
the Emperor’s /é¢e, and the day of Assumption. In the circular the 
Minister of Public Instruction argues that his Majesty has opened 
the “remotest parts of the East to the civilization of the Gospel ;” 
and reminds the clergy “that the Pope thanked the army of France 
for the support and security which it gave him.” Great difficulties 
are still to be overcome, the “solution of which is to be a work of 
patience, honesty, and moderation, belonging, above all, to Provi- 
dence, whose work none can hasten.” ‘The article in the Pays, de- 
tailing the quarrel between General Goyon and Monseigneur de Merode 
was, nevertheless, ordered by the Emperor, and another incident of 
the same kind has since been published. In this case the surgeon 
of the Roman hospital reported to General Goyon that a pontitical 
soldier had wounded a Frenchman, and was immediately dismissed by 
M. de Merode, for “ having sent in his report to a foreign authority.” 
The French journals say that the troops are defending in Rome, not 
the Pope, but the Ultramontanists; but, nevertheless, the troops are 
not moved. The Zemps, in a striking article, calls the attention of 
France to the energy with which England rescues herself out of difli- 
culties: “The Crimean war gave her military reputation a serious 
check; a military revolt shook her authority in Todia; Chinese du- 
plicity imposed on her a hazardous war at the extremity of the globe; 
it was found necessary to counterbalance in Italy and Syria the influ- 
ence which generous intervention had given to France. Well! The 
indomitable genius of Great Britain came triumphant out of all these 
trials. England reorganized her army; repaired her fleets; fortified 
her coast; armed ciieael and fifty thousand volunteers ; crushe 
the rebellion of the Sepoys; took advantage of our aid to open China ; 
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obtained the conclusion of the French occupation in Syria, and balanced 
the action of our arms in Italy by the action of her diplomacy.” 

The King of Sweden is at present a guest at the Tuileries on his 
tour through Europe, and rumour is busy with his plans. It is be- 
lieved that his main object is to urge on the union of Scandinavia. 

ustria—The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet has agreed to 
the answer to the imperial rescript drawn up by M. Deak, and it 
has been sent to the Upper House. According to the telegraphic 
account it answers the rescript point by point, adding that all par- 
liamentary action on the part of the Diet must cease. This is equi- 
valent to a refusal to negotiate further, and will compel the Emperor 
either to give way or to employ force. The Times Austrian cor- 
respondent, however, who is now at Pesth, and who is decidedly, 
though moderately, pro-IHungarian, makes a very remarkable state- 
ment as to the state of opinion in the kingdom, a statement which 
enables us to perceive the great preservative against an extreme 
policy on either side : 

“In neither of the two parties, moderates and ultras, does there exist a per- 

tible section desirous of complete separation from Austria; and all the infor- 
mation I obtain induces a belief that such a project does not, among the people, 
find a proportionately greater number of supporters than in the Diet. There may 
be anger at vexatious proceedings, ill will towards military tax-collectors, indig- 
nation at refusal of rights, but I am constantly assured, not only by the moderate 

yy, but by members of the Left, that if the proposal of entire separation from 
Austria were to be put to the vote by universal suffrage an extremely small per- 
centage of the subjects of the King of Hungary would pronounce in its favour. 
Such, at least, was the opinion before the unfortunate rescript appeared. The 

nt moment, when the nation still smarts from the reception of that severe 
agen be ill chosen for the appeal. The truth is, that there is a strong 
feeling of loyalty to the sovereign deep rooted in the Hungarian heart—so strong 
gone that it bas survived much injustice and much wanton provocation, and still 
exists, after the wholesale executions and cruel punishments that followed the 
war of 1848-9, and after the countless vexations and systematic official worrying 
that marked the eleven subsequent years. There are men maddened with suffer- 
ing, but although such victims of an unrelenting despotisin are but too numerous, 
they form but a speck in the great body of the nation, and probably not many of 
them would allow their personal resentments to prevent their acquiescence in an 
arrangement acceptable to their countrymen in general. In short, if my obser- 
vations and information be correct, the number of Hungarians who, for persona] 
or other motives, desire a total Separation from Austria, is insignificant as com- 
pared with the bulk of the nation. Of course, it is quite in Austria’s power to 
augment that number by perseverance in such ill-judged measures as the recent 
rescript to an indefinite extent, and until the ery throughout the whole land shall 
be for an independent Hungary, or even, if necessary, for the as yet vague scheme 
of a Danubian Confederation, in preterence to the ancient union, which, it must 
be admitted, has lately received some very rude shocks. 

“ Complicated and difficult though tue Hungarian question undoubtedly be, I 
cannot but think that it would take no long time to arrange it, if Austria would 
but act with common judgment and good faith. 1 base this belief on the great 
moderation I observe on the part of all political men here, no matter of what 

arty. There are most favourable elements to work upon—-excellent foundations 
whereon to build up a strong and durable structure. Here we have a desire of 
¢onciliation and a willingness to yield all that can possibly be given up without 
vitiating constitutional rights and sinking to the condition of an Austrian pro- 
vince. We find a decided feeling of loyalty to the house of Hapsburg; an 
absence of any antipathy of race towards the Germans or other nationalities 
comprised in the Austrian Empire; and a conviction, which I constantly hear ad- 
mitted, that total separation from Austria would be disadvantageous to Hungary.” 

This writer adds, that the French Emperor is striving to stir up 
the Hungarians against the Austrian Government, while at the same 
time instigating the Croatians to hold aloof from Hungary, his 
object being, if possible, to prevent a reconciliation which would 
make Austria once more strong. The Hungarians are making great 
efforts to conciliate the minor nationalities, and have prepared a bill 
for assuring their rights which the Rouman Deputies, the most dis- 
coutented of all, cordially approve. 


Gtrmany.—The contest between the King of Prussia and his Minis- | 


ters on the matter of investiture, widened out, it would appear, till 


it covered the whole area of existing constitutional arrangemeuts. | 


After a long discussion, the King, it is said, has agreed to a compro- 
mise, decidedly favourable to liberal opinions. At present the great 
obstacle to progress is the Upper House, composed partly of nominees 
of the Crown, and partly of representatives elected by all the larger 
landholders. Many of these latter, however, are poor, and as the 
rich noblesse are more liberal than the poor aristocracy, it is pro- 
posed to strike electors with less than a certain sum a year off the 
electoral roll. The nobles will also lose their right of police admi- 
nistration on their own estates, and of electing the county magis- 
tracy. The latter power they will share with the small proprietors, 
or yeomanry. Furthermore, the responsibility of 
Parliament will be acknowledged by law. Hitherto, alt 
vote refusing the supplies would unseat a Ministry, still the immense 
reverence paid to the King, and the general rawness of constitutional 
ideas, prevented a real responsibility, which, moreover, had never been 
acknowledged in theory by the court. The Prussian people are 
making a collection for the fleet, which will, it is believed, suffice to 

urchase twenty gun-boats, while the city of Berlin has promised to 
Pnuild a man-of-war in honour of the King’s accession to the throne, 


although a direct 


The king, it is said, has declined to visit Chalons, and the semi-official 


papers are full of explanations as to what Prussia would do if 
South Germany were invaded by France. She would move instantly 
and energetically to the front. 

The reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha has published a 
pamplilet to prove the superiority of coustitutional Government to 
any personal rule. His argument is that no one man can be wise 
enough to meet. the varied necessities of a great population, and his 
pamplilet has been received by the public with an intelligible in- 
terest. 


_ Saly.—The great loan of twenty millions has all been taken, and 
4s selling in London at a premium of two per cent. 


Ministers to the | 


The Times correspondent at Naples continues to deplore the 
brigandage existing in the province, and says, of the 15,000 
National Guards ouly 8000 can be relied on, The Turin corre- 
spondent, however, gives a very different account, which has the ad- 
vantage of being minute and intelligible. General Cialdini, he says 
shortly after his arrival in Naples, appointed General Pinelli to com- 
mand in the ‘Terra di Lavoro, Colonel de Luca in Avellino, Stocco 
and Morelli, two Garibaldian generals, in Calabria and the Basilicata. 
The latter were ordered to call out the peasants as they did in the 
Garibaldian insurrection, aud the peasants obeyed. The Bourbonists, 
or brigands, were speedily driven out of Avellino and Terra di Lavoro, 
and expelled, though not quite so completely, from the Basilicata and 
Calabria. ‘They have taken refuge near the sea-coast and in Apulia, 
where they can be gradually hunted down. It is a curious fact in 
connexion with the state of affairs said to exist in Naples, that the 
model and normal schools recently established have been crowded all 
through the troubles—a fact, by the way, which was true also of some 
Indian districts in the mutinies, The real pacification of the country, 
however, depends on the abolition of the Papal Government. : 

The Ministerial crisis talked of in Italy, ends, it is reported, in the 
resignation of Minghetti, Minister of the Interior, whose scheme of 
dividing the peninsula into administrative “regions” finds no favour 
with Italians, and of Seialoja, a Minister of little importance. The 
King is said to be working hard with Ricasoli, chiefly at the reorga- 
nization of the army. 

Syria.—The Druse sheiks arrested by the Turks have been sen- 
tenced to exile, it is supposed under the idea that the nation, in the 
absence of its rulers, will be more amenable to Turkish influence. 


Sudia.—The Bombay mail of the 10th July is unusually late. 





Vurkry.—The papers are full of the reported resolutions of the 
Sultan to enforce economy, and some practical measures have been 
adopted. The excessive expenditure of the palace may be consi- 
dered at an end, the women, boatmen, gardeners, and other super- 
fluous crowds of attendants, having been dismissed, and the salaries 
of the higher officers reduced to reasonable proportions. The 
number of officers in the army has also been reduced, and the Sultan 
himself looks into contracts. The absurd quantity of personal 
jewels collected by the late Sultan is now on sale by public auction 
in London, and realizing heavy prices. The effect of these measures, 
and the new tone infused by Abdul Aziz into the administration, has 
been to raise the value of Turkish Stock on the English Exchange 
more than fifteen per cent. 


Yume. 
Monpay, AuGust 51H. 

On Saturday morning the country learned that the death of Lord 
Herbert, which had been feared as an impending, but not im- 
mediately impending, event, had, in fact, taken place. He died on 
Friday, the 2nd August, at Wilton. He was the son of the 
Karl of Pembroke, by his second wife, and his eldest son, a boy 
of eleven years of age, is heir-presumptive to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, who was the son of the first marriage, 
and Lord Herbert’s half-brother. He was educated at Harrow, 
and Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1831. He 
entered political life as a follower of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
retained throughout it many of the typical qualities of that small 
but distinguished band—administrative skill and activity, Conserva- 
tive sentiment, a yielding superticial manner, and a strong bias in 
favour of peace. ‘In 1841, Sir Robert Peel made him Secret iry to 
the Admiralty, an office which he retained till 1845. Ile then became 
Secretary at War till July, 1846. He voted with Sir Robert Peel 
for the abolition of the Corn-laws. In 1852 he became, under Lord 
Aberdeen, again Secretary at War, and retained the office till, at 
the crisis of the Crimean war, it was abolished towards the end 
of the administration, when he accepted the Colonial Secretaryship 
| for the few remaining weeks of Lord Aberdeen’s Government. When 
| the Liberals returned to power, in 1859, Mr. Sidney Herbert accepted 
the responsible post of Minister at War, and worked at the onerous 
| duties it involved with an assiduity that undermined his health. He 
recognized and supported heartily the Volunteer movement ; carried 
successfully in the Cabinet the scheme of national defences, which 
}other members of the Government were very loth to accept, and 
| urged on the substitution of rifled cannons for the old weapons, At 
| the beginning of the present session he accepted a peerage, in order 
to relieve his failing health without completely abandoning his work, 
The measure came too late; and the public had scarcely expressed 
their astonishment at the appointment of his successor, when they 
heard of his death. His name will long be held in respect as one of 
our most faithful and conscientious statesmen. 

Mr. Augustus, Denham writes to the Zimes from Chesley Rectory, 
near Lancaster, describing the fall of what he believes to be the 
largest aérolite on record. While driving near his own house, he 
was alarmed by what he describes as “a rushing sound, which gra- 
dually increased in intensity, until at last, with a roar and a scream 
which still seem to ring in my ears, a flaming mass plunged itself 
into the road at the distance of a few yards from my pony’s head.” 
Some labourers, who were on the spot, set to work to dig it up, 
and found that it had penetrated six feet into the ground, aud was 
still red-hot. Its shape was an irregular ellipse, 11} inches by 7 
inches, and its weight 83$ib. ‘The sky at the time it fell was cloud- 
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less, and a strong smell of sulphur accompanied its descent, some 
crystals of that element also being found in the interstices of the 
aérolite after its disinterment. Mr. Denham offers, if the aérolite is 
really the largest on record, to present it to the museum deemed 
most appropriate ; if otherwise, to the Mechanics’ Institute at Lan- 
caster. 

— George Smith, who was sentenced to death last week for the 
murder of his father, at Ilkerton, has confessed to the crime. It 
will be recollected, throughout the trial, and even after sentence on 
him had been pronounced, he persisted, in the face of conclusive 
evidence of his guilt, in asserting that his father committed suicide. 
On Friday, however, he was induced by the chaplain-of the gaol and 
the High Sheriff to draw up and sign a full confession, from which 
it appears that the circumstances ‘attendant on the commission of the 
crime were faithfully represented by the witnesses on whose evidence 
the conviction was founded. He shot his father from behind for 
giving him good advice. 

— Some further experiments have been made at St. Mary’s Creek, 
Chatham, during the course of the past week, with a view to testing the 
floating powers of the pontoons recently invented by Captain F. 
Fowke. The pontoons now in general use throughout the service, 
and known as General Blanshard’s, are cylin drical, and made of either 
tin or zinc, and owing to the size, extremely convenient for trans- 
ports. Those invented by the late General Sir Thomas Pasley are of 
copper and boat-shaped, and were rejected for general use on account 
of their unsteadiness when formed into a bridge. This fault has, 
however, been since remedied by improvements in the construction 
of the staging which unites the pontoons. The result of the trials 
proved, that even with the benefit of the improvement in question, 
General Pasley’s pontoons were considerably inferior in floating power 
to those of Captain Fowke, while General Blanshard’s were lower in 
order of merit than the former. The floating power of a separate 
pontoon of each kind was, 


Poweee. . ss 14,282lb. 
Pasley’s . . . 12,5001b. 
Blanshard’s. . 12,380lb. 


— The subjoined tables, giving the financial statistics of the several 
Joint-Stock Banks in London, as presented to their respective meet- 
ings for the past half-year, have been published. The total amount 
of current accounts and deposits in the seven establishments is 
45,315,356/., or an increase of 5,407,772/. on the corresponding 
period of last year. Towards this increase, the London and West- 
minster contributes the largest proportion—2,902,0792., 500,000/. of 
which, however, arises from its absorption of the Commercial Bank 
in February last. The London Joint-Stock exhibits an increase 
of 1,591,531/.; and the remainder of the total increase is distributed 
in swaller proportions among the rest : 

















Capital. 
Metropolitan Joint-Stock Banks, | Year = ¢ “~ 
June 30, 1861. Founded. | Subscribed. | Paid-up, 

£ | £ 
London and Westminster. . x -| 1834 5,000,000 | 1,000,090 
London Joint-Stock . ° ° | 1836 | 8,000,000 | 600,000 
Union Bank of London . i . | 1839 3,000,000 600,000 
London and County . | 1839 1,250,000 | 500,000 
“ies: | 1855 600,000 | 300,060 
Bank of London . | 1855 600,000 | 300,000 | 
Unity . ; : 1855 300,000 | = 141,015 

| 


| 
| £13,750,000 | £3,441,015 





| 
Current and |Liabilities, in- Assets, Cash, 





























Banks. Deposit {cluding Paid-| and 
; Accounts. | up Capital. | Securities. | 
a ~~ £ | 
London and Westminster -| 14,821,650 | 15,821,650 | 16,174,309 | 
London Joint-Stock . . . «| 11,425,087! 12,025,037 | 12,366,208 | 
Union Bank of London . =, —«|_—s-:10,415,020 | 11,185,020 | 11,168,289 | 
London and County . .| 5,973,348 6,473,348 6,661,452 
Fe arnme | 2,840,346} 3,140,346] 3,218,381 | 
Bank of London | 1,684,129 | 1,984,129 | 2,054,405 | 
Unity . e ° ° ° ' 155,826 296,841 268,267 | 
re | £47,315,356 | £50,876,371 £51, 911,311 
Amount of | Rate of Divi- 
Banks. Net Profits | Dividend and| dend and | 
for Halt-Year,| Bonus for Bonus per 
June 30, 1861., Half-Year. Annum. | 
£ £ Per Cent. 
London and Westminster -| 181,592 100,000 20 
London Joint-Stock . : ae 84,006 75,000 25 
Union Bank of London . al 95,616 + 86,000 10 
agen and County . ‘| pope —— ” 
ny . . . 22,190 a 
Bank of London ‘| 17,305 7,500 5 
Unity 1,812 1,824 12s. 6d. per sh. 
Pee 











— The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the causes by 
which the Teers are debarred from the use of the robing-room at 
Westminster, hiave reported that Mr. Herbert, to whom the fresco- 
painting of the walls of that chamber has been entrusted, is unwilling 
to agree to any use whatever of it during the progress of his work. 
The Committee abstain from making any specific recommendation on 
the subject, but express a hope that during the recess some arrange- 
ment will be come to with Mr. Herbert and the Fine Arts Commis- 





sion, by which the Lords may be relieved from the “ grievous incon. 
venience” to which they have been subjected by continued exclusiog 
from the robing-room. 

— At the last of the two aristocratic /é¢es at Cremorne, Mr. Lyth. 
goe, the celebrated aéronaut, made his ninety-fifth balloon ascent, ag. 
companied by two gentlemen, who were desirous of the excitement of g 
balloon voyage. The balloon was the Royal Normandie, constructed 
for Mr. Simpson at a cost of 600/. On being cast loose, at eleven 
at night, the balloon rose rapidly, and then was carried by a stro 
wind for many miles in the same direction. The velocity at which 
they were travelling rendered it a very difficult matter for the 
aeronauts to effect a landing, and one effort made by Mr. Lythgoe to 
arrest their progress by means of the grappling-iron, having failed 
through the snapping of the rope to which it was attached, the on} 
course open to him was to dash the balloon against a tree or Other 
obstacle, which would have the effect of bursting it and releasing the 
gas. This was accordingly attempted, but only resulted in the loss 
of Mr. Anderson, one of the voyagers, and a great quantity of baliast, 
Mr. Anderson found himself, after performing a_somersault in the 
air, in a bean-field at High Roding, a village in Essex, about thirty 
miles from London. Meanwhile, the balloon, being relieved of 
250 pounds of weight, rose with fearful rapidity to the height of 
three miles and a quarter. After travelling for some distance at this 
almost incredible height, the two remaining travellers began slowly 
to descend, and before long, heard the dull murmur of the ocean, 
which they shortly afterwards caught sight of through a break in the 
clouds. Fortunately, however, they found the balloon was taking ay 
inland course, and immediately on coming over the land, Mr. Lyth- 
goe let the gas out rapidly, and they came to the ground with a severe 
shock. The gas, however, had not all escaped, and for two miles the 
balloon was carried along the surface of the earth, the two voyagers 
hanging on by ropes. At length they both loosed their hold at the 
same moment, and fell unhurt on the marshy ground, which turned 
out to be near Lowestoft, in Suffolk. The hour was two in the 
morning, and the distance traversed at least 114 miles, giving an 
average speed of 38 miles an hour, not reckoning the delay occasioned 
by their eee and reascent at High Roding. The balloon, though 
not secured at the time of the final descent, lias since been found. 
Mr. Lythgoe’s skill and presence of mind are said to have been ad- 
mirable. 

— The remains of the late Duchess of Kent were privately re. 
moved, on Thursday, from St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to the 
mausoleum at Frogmore. 

— The Baron de Vidil, who, bail having been refused, is still in 
Newgate, where he must remain until his trial, is said to give the 
following version of the facts of the occurrence which led to his ap- 
prehension. He states that, on their return from visiting the Comte 
de Paris, his son and himself were on perfectly good terms with each 
other, until the former annoyed him ™ a persistent and unaccount- 
able refusal to dine with him at Hampton. Shortly afterwards, he 
felt. himself struck sharply, whether by accident or design, by his 
son’s riding-whip, and, under the influence of the irritation caused 
by his son’s obstinacy, returned the blow twice with the butt-end of 
his own riding-whip, but without the least idea of inflicting any 
serious injury. He believes that his son, on applying for a warrant 
against him, had no idea whatever of charging him with a felonious 
assault, but simply wished to avail himself of the protection of the 
law against any further violence. The baron also states that his 
journey to Paris was entirely unconnected with the affair, of which he 
had hardly even thought previously to the intimation which reached 
him in Paris, that his son had brought a charge against him. He 
was not, however, aware of the capital nature of the charge until he 
arrived in London. Such (together with the fact that the pecuniary 
interest of the baron in the death of his son is limited to 10,0002, 
and that only in case of the latter dying intestate) will, it is said, be 
the line of defence adopted by the Baron de Vidii at his approachin 
trial, which will take place at the session of the Central Criminal 
Court, which commences on the 19th inst. As the son still refuses 
to give evidence, and the grand jury will have no power to compel 
him to do so, it is not dares that the matter may come to an 
end by their ignoring the bill. 





Tuespay, AuGust 67TH. 


— Martha Bradish, a married woman of forty-two, was tried at 
Croydon, on the 5th instant, before Mr. Justice Blackburn, for the 
murder of her sister. The accused is the wife of a sergeant belong- 
ing to the 3rd Surrey Militia, and lived in barracks at Kingston, and 
jher sister was staying with them for afew days. On the morning of 
|the 26th March, the sergeant went out on duty, leaving his wife in 
| bed, and her sister also in bed in the next room. Immediately after 
‘the husband’s departure, Mrs. Bradish rose, took her husband’s razor, 
| went to her sister’s bedside, and cut her throat while still sleeping. 
| The victim rose, staggered a few steps, and fell down dead. There 
| was not the slightest reason for the murder of any kind, and it was 
| proved that Mrs, Bradish belonged to a family in which insanity was 
}common, had been in India, and “ warned of her head,” and had reached 
ja period of life when a sudden access of mania is not infrequent. 
| She was acquitted on this ground, although there was not a trace 0 

insanity visible before or after the occurrence. The jury, in fact, 
held the absence of motive proof presumptive of insanity. 

— The Presbyterian organ of Ulster is highly pleased with the 
appointment of Sir Robert Peel, which, indeed, may be said to have 
been received with satisfaction by every section of the Lrish people. 
The want of official reticence, which strikes Englishmen so painfully 
in Sir Robert’s career, is regarded in Ireland as a merit, and there 
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a 
exisfs among all classes a kindly recollection of his father, which will 
tend greatly to smooth his path at the Lodge. ; 

— A valuable discovery has been made with reference to gas-light. 
By placing near the flame of ordinary burners a vessel containing 
cask naphtha, the brillianey of the flame is much increased. The ex- 
periment has been tried with twelve burners, six filled in the ordinary 
way, and six with the new invention, the expenditure of gas in the 
Jatter case being just one-half. The inspector pronounced the lights 

ual in power, but the secretary to the company which has patented 
the invention reckons the difference at five to three in favour of the 
carbureted gas. The process wil, therefore, save for street lamps 
one pound each burner. 

— The completed returns show that the population found in the 
United Kingdom at the recent census, not reckoning army, navy, or 
merchant seamen who were abroad, amounted to 29,031,298, an in- 
crease of 61 per cent. in 50 years, notwithstanding thai we have been 

ting nations by a vast emigration. The census found here 

4,077,189 males, and 14,954,109 females—an excess of females over 
males of 876,920. The overplus of women and girls in England 
would fill all Liverpool and Leeds; in Scotland all Edinburgh; in 
Ireland, all Belfast, Waterford, and Wexford. There are 16 towns 
jn the United Kingdom with a population exceeding 100,000, and 
6 parishes in the outskirts of London with such a population—one of 
them (St. Pancras) with very nearly 200,000 (198,882). The num- 
ber of inhabited houses in the United Kingdom is 5,154,985, which 
allows a house to every 5.6 persons. 

Wepyespay, Avecust 71H. 

— The Bishop of Durham has suffered a relapse, which leaves but 
faint hopes of his recovery. His brother, the Right Hon. C. P. 
Villiers, and his sister, Lady Teresa Lewis, have both left town for 
Auckland Castle. 

— The Tories of South Lancashire rallied round their candidate 
in the Royal Amphitheatre, at Liverpool, yesterday. The chairman, 
Mr. Francis Shand, a leading Tory in the borough, set forth Mr. 
Turner’s qualifications for the representation of the county, and 
spoke of Mr. Chatham as a “stop-gap,” who had tacked himself 
on to Mr. Gladstone’s greatness. He then called upon the candidate, 
Mr. Turner, who, in a speech of some length, expressed his opinions. 
He was attached to the union of Church and State, differed from 
Mr. Bright, his rival’s great friend, on — of vital importance, 
and looked to India for cotton. A resolution approving his candi- 
dature was carried unanimously, and the meeting, which was numerous 
and respectable, then separated. 

— Colonel Mauleverer, 30th Regiment, writes to Mr. Bold, of 
Liverpool, from Toronto, giving his opinion of the Great Eastern, 
in which he had crossed the Atlantic, as a passenger ship. He says 
that (speaking as a passenger) it is not possible to find any fault with 
the vessel. “She made, I believe, the shortest passage on record 
to Quebec, with an amount of ease and comfort to all on board, 
nothing approaching to which I have ever experienced during twenty- 
seven years’ service in many parts of the world.” 

— On Sunday evening, Robert Pattison, an assistant inspector of 

r at Glasgow, gave himself wp at the Northern police-office, but 
being too drunk to explain on what charge, he was locked up to 
wait till he became sober. During the night, intelligence of a bar- 
barous murder committed by a father on his child arrived at the 
police-office. Upon inquiry, ae py fell upon Pattison, and he was 
accordingly examined, when marks of blood were found on his shirt- 
breast. The house where the murder took place was then visited 
again, and it appeared that the prisoner, who, since the death of his 
wile, about three weeks ago, has taken to drinking hard, had cut the 
throat of his infant child, nearly severing her head from her body 
with a razor, which was found on the ground, covered with blood. 
The sister of the victim, a little girl of three or four years old, dlis- 
tinctly stated that she had seen her father with a “knife, cutting 
Maglin (Magdalen) on the bed.” The prisoner, when sober, denied 


all knowledge of the affair. 


— Statistics relative to the effect of the American civil war on the | 


stock of cotton in Liverpool show that while there is a slight decrease 
in the aggregate stock when compared with the stock of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, that of nearly all other descriptions 
besides American has largely increased. ‘The following figures show 


the weekly fluctuations of the stock since the commencement of 
April, as compared with the corresponding period of 1860: 

1860, 
sales, 
906,040 
955,640 


1860. 
Bales. 


1861. 

Bales. 
942,330 ... 
S84 860... 


Bales. 
1,148,650 
eee 1,151,080 

- L116, 860 


June 7 ... 


April 


| 1861. 
| 





874,330)... 1,015,880 | 21 .. oo 
oe ©6952,740 ... 28 ... 1,124,070... 1,333,820 
May 3... 990,690 .. ’ 5 4. 1,108,300... 1,298,490 
10 ... 976,810... 1,027,130 2 ... 1,102,600 . 1,229,990 
17... 1,049,590 1,111,260 19... 1,053,710... 1,287,520 
24 ... 1,111,510... 1,200,730 26... 1,001,090... 1,282,230 


-- 1,019,990... 1,241,370 
to the fecrease of Ame- 
This will be seen 


1,295,570 , Aug. 2 


, L151010 4. 
The principal feature of these returns, next 
rican, is the increase of the Surat description. 
on reference to the annexed subdivision of the stocks in hand 
April 5 and August 2: =u 

—A special meeting of the Municipal Council of Dublin was 
held on Monday, for the purpose of considering the terms of the 
address to be presented to her Majesty on her arrival in Dublin. A 
communication had been received from the Lord-Lieutenant, stating 
that as the Queen’s visit would be strictly private, her Majesty could 
not receive the address in state on the throne, as an address from 
the Corporation of Dublin was entitled to be received, but it might 


either be sent to the Chief Secretary, or presented to her Majesty by 
the Lord Mayor in person. A committee were appointed to draw 
up the address, and it was resolved that it be an instruction to the 
committee to insert a clause petitioning her Majesty. for the renewal 
of the Galway subsidy. 


Stock, April 5. Stock, Aug. 2. 





Bales. Bales. 
American ‘ ‘ 790,570 “ . 738,000 
Surat . . e 95,040 . o « 211,390 
Brazil . . . e 16,590 é 30,970 
Egyptian . . +s eee. eo 
West Indian, &c.. = 2,530 ‘ : 900 


The quantities of cotton at sea for this country exhibit the same 
contrast still more strongly marked. It was estimated, at the close 
of last week, that 3200 bales of American and 275,976 bales of Surat 
were on their way to England, as compared with 19,345 bales of 
American and 172,949 bales of Surat at the corresponding date of 
1860. This week, however, there is not supposed to be a single bale 
of American ex route for this country. While, however, the imports 
have fallen off from 2,573,222 bales between January and August, 
1860, to 2,310,201 bales in the same period of 1861, the quantity 
exported has increased from 309,436 bales last year to 367,914 bales 
in 1861, and the total quantity taken for home consumption has also 
advanced from 1,464,600 bales in 1860 to 1,468,900 bales in 1861, 
so that while the supply has diminished 263,021 bales, the demand 
has increased 62,778 bales. 

— Colonel Peard, so much talked of during the Italian campaign 
as “ Garibaldi’s Englishman,” was entertained at a banquet at Tyd- 
wardeth, in Cornwall, on Monday. One hundred and eighty-five 
persons sat down to dinner, and the chairman, Mr. W. Kendall, M.P., 
having proposed the health of their guest, whom he had known since 
he was “little Johnny Peard,” Colonel Peard returned thanks in a 
long and spirited speech. He recapitulated the principal triumphs 
of Garibaldi, and narrated several instances of Neapolitan misgo- 
vernment and tyranny. The House of Bourbon exercised the most 
abominable tyranny. With one exception—the Pope’s Government 
of Rome—they were the worst governors in the world. ‘They would 
be shocked if he were to tell them of the horrible barbarities which 
they practised. At Palermo they had iron caps and screws with 
which they tortured. People were bound in iron chains, and pans of 
heated charcoal were put to their feet! (Zzpressions of horror.) 
This was to extort confession. One act of torture was specially 
savage. It was performed by Maniscalchi, the head of the police at 
Palermo. He wanted to get some information with regard to the 
males of the family. He took the mother and a child, put one on one side 
of the room and the other on the other side of the room, and then told 
the mother that if she wotild not confess she should see the child die be- 
fore her eyes. This is the way justice was administered under the Bour- 
bon rule ; * In Southern Italy, in the greater part of Italy, in every part 
of Italy except Sardinia, there was no law, there was no freedom. What 
did they think the salaries of the judges in Southern Italy were ? 
(Hear.) The judges of the second class—he didn’t know what they 
would call them—got 36/. a year. (Great laughter.) They only got 
36/. a year, (“OA!") But it was paid quarterly. He didn’t know, 
it might be paid monthly. (Great laughter.) Could they expect a 
judge to support himself and his family as he ought ? (.4 dawgA.) But 
1e (the judge) kept his carriage and horses. (“OA!"’) He lived as 
a judge ought to do, (“Oh!”) Could he do it out of 36/. a year? 
No, he did it by taking bribes from his clients. He went to the 
district where he was appointed, He called on the butcher and said, 
‘Very glad to see you. (A /augh.) I am come here as judge.’ 
(“Oh!”) He says, ‘Signor, | am very happy to see you.’ ‘ You 
may be engaged in some quarrel with those who deal with you.’ 
‘Yes,’ says the butcher, ‘very probable, Signor Judge.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says Signor the Judge, ‘I shall deal with you (a /awgh)—I shall 
have my meat of you.’ (Laughter.) ‘ A very high honour, Signor 
Judge,’ replies the butcher. The judge walks away and pays nothing 
for his meat, but he always gives his decision in favour of the buteber. 
So he (Signor the Judge) goes through every department of trade.” 








He expressed his conviction that an intimate alliance with the king- 
}dom of Italy would result in a great increase of English trade. 
Italian produce of all kinds was required in this country, and a fresh 
market for all our manufactures would be opened. “ He didn’t know 
| any produce of Italy that wouldn’t be of use to us. (Z/ear.) Did they 
waut hemp for their cordage and sails for their ships? Italy would 
supply them with it, and that of finer quality than Russia. He had seen 
it seven or eight feet high.” After enumerating other articles, he said, 
| “ Did they want silk? They had hundreds of square miles planted 
j; With the mulberry-tree for the silkworm. Did they want cotton? 
In South Italy they might grow any amount they wanted. At pre- 
| sent there was quite a little family quarrel going on on the other side 
jot the Atlantic. ( Laughter, and “ Hear, hear.”) It might be found 
rather unpleasant to us in getting our supply of cotton. (Hear.) 
But if they turned to Italy, he thought that with three or four years’ 
| cultivation they would get as much as they wanted. It was said to 
| be a short fibre cotton; but that was nothing, as, doubtless, it could 
' 
| 





be improved as we wanted it. Did we want timber’ for ship-build- 
ing? Well, we could not get finer oak anywhere. It was the oak 
which was most valued in ship-building. (Cheers.) Did they want 
corn? Under the beautiful sky of Italy the Lusbandman could eul- 
tivate his fields, and depend upon the weathgr. He could look for- 
ward to three months’ fine weather, with the exception of an occa- 
sional thunder shower or storm. They could get corn, oats, barley. 
As to wines, the wines of Italy equalled, and in some instances sur- 
poe, those of France, and it was not much farther than France to 
pring them.” The gallant colonel resumed his seat amid great ap- 
plause. 
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Tuurspay, Aucust 8TH. 
— Dr. Hooker, the superintendent of Kew Gardens, writes to the 


Times on the subject of the trade between India and Thibet, vid 


Sikkim. Central Asia, from Thibet to Siberia inclusive, and the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia, together forming the greatest tea- 
consuming area in the world, do not produce a single leaf of tea, 
but derive all their supplies of that article from China. As India 
will, in all probability, become eventually the greatest tea-producing 
country, and only sixty miles intervene between Thibet and the 
British tea plantations in Sikkim, while the tea districts in China 
are 1000 miles to the eastward of that country, and separated from 
it by numerous and lofty mountain chains, it is evident that the 
opening of the British frontiers by a route through Sikkim would 
result in a large increase of trade between India and Thibet. During 
his travels in the latter country, Dr. Hooker was a witness of the 
eagerness of the natives to obtain tea of any kind, good or even bad, 
— also to barter the natural productions of their country, which 
include shawl wool, salt, amber, turquois, copper, sheep, and ponies 
of superior breed, for English wares and Bengal produce. The diffi- 
culties of the passes on this route appear to be geatly exaggerate d, 
as besides numerous articles, every bit of wood for housebuilding in 
Thibet crosses the Himalaya. The natives of the country through 
which this route lies are either under British government or pro- 
tection, and are peaceable, honest, fond of trading, and on good 
terms with both English and Thibetans. What seems to be wanted 
is the establishment of a fair in Sikkim, in which the Chinese traders 
could meet the representatives of the tea planters, who at present are 
afraid to enter the territory. 


— The trial of Johann Charles Franz, for the murder of the house- | 


keeper at Kingswood, took place on Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
evidence for the prosecution was principally that which was given 
before the bench of magistrates. Mr. Denman, Q.C., who appeared 


for the defence, contended that, though the facts which were brouglit | 


forward might all be consistent with the guilt of the prisoner, they 
were certainly not inconsistent with his innocence. There was 
nothing whatever to show that the prisoner had been either in the 
house where the murder was committed, or even near it, except the 
pocket-book ard the papers contained in it, and there were many facts 
in the case which niekented the prisoner’s statement, that he had 
been robbed of that pocket-book. Mr. Justice Blackburn, in sum- 
ming up, especially directed the jury to consider whether the very 
material point, that the prisoner was one of the men seen near the 
spot on the day of the murder, had been satisfactorily established. 
After about an hour’s deliberation the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty, though it was said that when they retired ten of them were 
resolved upon a verdict of guilty. 

— The report of the Inspector of Reformatory Schools presents 
the following curious result: “The number of young offenders 
under the age of 16 committed to prison in England and Wales for 
the year ending September 29, 1860, was 8029, being nearly nine 
hundred less than for the year preceding, in which it was $913. The 
number of offenders also above 16 for the same period diminished 
from 98,159 to 92,611. A similar decrease appeared also in Scot- 
land.” At the same time, the number of inmates actually detained in 
the reformatories increased from 3222 to 3712, one-fourth of whom 
were under 12 years old. ‘The decrease of committals is, it is be- 
lieved, the direct consequence of the increase of inmates in the refor- 
matories. 

— The following is the Times’ analysis of the Bankruptcy Act for 
the use of the City : 


‘ Non-traders are to be liable to the bankruptcy laws in respect of future debts. 
The seizure and sale of the goods of a debtor under an execution for a debt above 
502. will be an act of bankruptcy, and all such sales must be by public auction, 
duly advertised. Per-centages are no longer to be taken from bankrupts’ estates, 
and the official assignees and messengers are to be greatly reduced in number, and 
paid by fixed salaries. At the first meeting under a bankruptcy, the creditors 
may remove the proceedings to any county court, or, if they think fit, determine 
to wind up the estate under a private arrangement, and also decide whetlrer the | 
bankrupt shall have any and what allowance for support. The official assignee is | 
to collect the debts not exceeding 101., and the court is to order in whose custody | 
the books and papers belonging to the estate shall be deposited. The creditors are | 
to determine whether the estate shall be realized by an official assignee or assignees 
chosen by themselves, and in the latter case may allow them the assistance of a pai 
manager. All moneys received by the assignees are to be forthwith paid into the 
Bank of England to the account of the accountant in b pm a and in country 
districts where there shall be no branch of the Bank of England, then into such 
other bank as the court shall direct. The creditors’ assignee must every three 
months submit a statement of his accounts, with vouchers, to the official assignee 
for examination, and after such accounts have been passed the official assignee is | 
to send a printed copy thereof, or a statement showing the nature and result of | 
the transactions and accounts of the assignee, to every creditor who has proved 
under the bankruptey. The proof of debts may be made by sending to the 
assignee through the general post a statement of such debt and of the account, if 
any, between the creditor and the bankrupt, together with a declaration signed 
by the creditor that such statement is a full, true, and complete statement of | 
account between them. False declaration is to be a misdemeanour, All statements | 
of account are tobe compared with the books and papers of the bankrupt by the 
assignees. The classification of certificates is abolished, and the bankrupt after 
the passing of his last examination is to be entitled to an order of discharge. Very 
stringent penal clauses are provided, and for a variety of offences the court may sum- 
marily order imprisonment for any period not exceeding one year, or may refuse or 
suspend the order of discharge, or attach conditions thereto as to future property. 
For offences made misdemeanours under the Act bankrupts may be tried in the 
court, with or without a jury, at the option of the bankrupt, and on conviction 
may be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three years, and be liable to any 
greater punishment attached to the offence by any existing statute. The court 
may direct the creditors’ assignee, official assignee, or any creditor to act as _pro- 
seeutor, and the costs of such prosecution will be borne in the same manner as 
the expenses of prosecutions for felonies are now borne; and other costs in- 
curred by such prosecutor not so defrayed are to be paid out of the Accountant- 





ee 

General's Fund. Most important facilities are afforded to enable a debtor 
his creditors to effect private arrangements under trust or composition deeds, A 
majority of creditors in number, including three-fourths in value, may, on exe. 
| ution of a deed of arrangement, and registering it in the court, bind a minorit 
| and are to have the use of the court in all cases in which they shall require itg 
assistance to decide questions as to disputed claims, or any differences that may 
arise between them.’ 


— At the annual meeting of the proprietors of the Royal In. 
surance Company, Liverpool, held on Friday last, it was stated that 
“it is found that the fire premiums of the year 1860 equal the total 
fire premiums collected for the seven years from 1845 to 1851 inclu. 
sive ; that the life premiums of the same year (1860) exceed the 
entire life premiums of the eight years to 1852, inclusive; whilst 
the amount received for the purchase of annuities in that same year 
‘alone is largely in excess of the total collection on that branch of 
| business for the first ten years of the company’s operations.” The 
immense increase in fire business is a curious comment on the alleged 
necessity of raising fire rates on merchandise. 
| =A meeting of the ratepayers of the parish of St. Martin was 
held yesterday, at Exeter Hall, to consider the plans proposed by 
the Board of Works for embanking the Thames. The meeting 
yassed the following resolution, directly condemning the plan of the 
| Board of Works: “That this meeting cannot but regard with the 
greatest repugnance the proposal to pump up the contents of a low- 
level north sewer, or elongated cesspool, and to propel the volume 
| So pumped up, in its most noxious form, at all hours of the day, ina 
| tunnel through the heart of the city, from Queenhithe or elsewhere to 
| West Ham; and deprecates in the strongest manner the formation 
|on each side of the river of open tanks, or reservoirs, from which the 
sewage, having been a second time pumped up, shall, at ebb tide, be 
discharged into the river; considering that the specific gravity of 
sea-water greatly exceeds that of sewage, the inevitable result must 
be, that the latter will never commingle with the former, but will 
/continually ebb and flow on the surface, while the silt and other 
settlement matters not lifted by the pumps will necessarily accumu- 
late at the bottom: and that, there being no longer the ancient 
direct outfalls into the river, the sewer itself along the foreshore, 
being nearly on a dead level, may soon become inconveniently, if 
not in places entirely, choked up; a result the consequences of which 
would be of a malignant character too horrible to describe.” 





Fripay, Avcust 91Tn. 





— Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P. for Liskeard, addressed his consti- 
tuents on Wednesday evening. The first topic he touched upon was 
the civil war in America, which he believed te be more attributable to 
| the tariff question than anything connected with slavery, and he quoted 
|a passage written by Cobbett thirty years ago, in confirmation of this 

opinion. In the Political Register of 1833, Cobbett wrote : “This 
‘is a contest between the exporting and non-exporting interests of 
America; all these Southern States are, commercially speaking, 
closely connected with Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Leeds, and they have no such connexion with the Northern States, 
and there is no tie to bind them together except that of a mere poli- 
‘tical nature. Here is a natural division of interests. The heavy 
import duties imposed on British-manufactured goods are neither 
|more nor less than so many millions a year taken from the Southern 
States and given to their Northern competitor.” And he goes on to 
|say, “there must one day, therefore, be a rupture between the South 
and the North.” Our only course was strict non-intervention. After 
lalluding to the Bankruptey Bill, the Abolition of Church Rates, the 
Ballot, and Reform, Mr. Osborne reviewed at length the financial 
history of the year. He had voted for the repeal of the paper duty, 
not because he was favourable to the repeal of that particular item, 
| but on particular grounds, because a collision had arisen between the 
two Houses on a constitutional question, and the sooner they as- 
serted the right of the Lower House to deal with questions of finance 
the more smoothly the machinery would work. He also supported it for 
another reason; he saw there was a great set made by the Opposition 
against Mr, Gladstone, and that an attempt was being made to drive 
him out of the Cabinet, which he considered would be a national loss, 
for he believed Mr. Gladstone understood better than any other man 
on that side of the House how finance could be made a subject in- 
teresting to every one. He wished to say a few words on this im- 
portant subject. The public expenditure of this country was really 
becoming most alarming. (Hear.) He found the public expenditure 
for the years 1861-2 was not less than 76,000,000/,, and by the Par- 
liamentary papers, which were confessedly incomplete, it was ascer- 
tained that the local taxation amounted to 15,000,000/., making a 
total of 91,000,000/. That was a most alarming sum, and year by 
year the expenditure had been increasing. ‘The honourable member 
quoted a remarkable opinion expressed upon this subject in 1859 by 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place in Parliament, so 
that it was not an expression of opmion by an independent member, 
but by a Govergnent official. The Chancellor said, “Expenditure 
had been conceded with a facility which he did not hesitate to say 
would, if continued for five or ten years longer, bring the finances of 
this country into a state of absolute confusion.” That was said ata 
time when the national expenditure was not 76,000,0002., but less 
than 69,000,000/. What was the state of the finances now? Why, 
he found that in seven years the expenditure had increased 
20,000,0007.! Apply such a state of things to any mercantile con- 
cern, and what but bankruptcy could be expected to result from it ?” 
Mr. Osborne next condemned the wasteful expenditure on the, 
Houses of Parliament, the Fine Arts Commission, Aldershott 
&c. &c., the votes for all of which he had opposed in 
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As to foreign affairs, he especially deprecated 
“hounding on” the country against the 

Emperor of the French, whom he believed to wish well to England. 
He then reviewed “the prospects of what was called the Liberal 
y.” His opinion was that the Liberal party was a set of con- 
site invalids. (Cheers and laughter.) To be sure, invalids some- 
times lasted longer than healthy men (/awghéer), but he thought 


jament. 
what he termed 


Che Court. 


Osporne, Ave. 3.—The Queen and Prince Consort drove out yester- 
day afternoon, accompafiied by the Count and Countess de Lacroma, 
eee rown Prince and Princess of Prussia, Princess Alice, and Princess 
elena. 
AuG. 4.—Yesterday afternoon her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort and Princess Louise drove out, accompanied by 





of air would do them good, and that if they were on the 

other side of the Speaker’s chair there would be a better prospect of 
renovating their principles and refreshing their creed. 
laughter.) But what was the cause of this? is | 
would be remembered, were reconciled, and the Ministry was formed, 
Messrs. Villiers and Gibson, who represented the more advanced 
y, being admitted, like poor relations, to seats at the lower end of 

the Cabinet table. (Laughter.) Then it was said by this great Whig 
party that there were no outside men who were fit for office. If it 
were true, the reason was to be found in the exclusiveness of the 
y, whose system had always been to admit none but near rela- 
tions and connexions within the charmed circle. Whiggery had now 
become at a discount, and by breeding in and in had become effete, 
go that if they were now to advertise for a pure thorough-bred young 
Whig they would have as much difficulty in finding one and rearing 
him as they would with an infant gorilla. (Much laughter.) The 
Whigs, like certain Eastern potentates, having no issue of their own, 
had adopted the Peelites (/awghéer), and the children of their adop- 
tion would, no doubt, supersede the original race. He was sure of 
one thing—that Mr. Gladstone would be the Grand Vizier of the 
y, and that he would stand no rivalry on the floor of the House, 
ause he was a statesman worthy to lead the reform of our expendi- 
ture, which he (the hon. member) was certain he would do if he 
were only backed up by the country. (//ear, hear.) The speaker 
next referred to the recent Ministerial changes and appointments. 
The death of Lord Herbert, and the elevation of Lord John Russell 
to the Upper House, had necessitated the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. ‘The Prime Minister came under the appellation of a 
“ wonderful man,” and had a wonderfully youthful turn of mind, as 
was evidenced by his extravagance and the money he laid out in fire- 
arms, fortifications, guns, and shows; all these were the errors of 
youth. (Laughter.) He was, then, a most able man, but a most 
expensive Minister, and would, no doubt, go on spending money as 
long as the public were content to allow him. The reconstruction 
had been a sort of hocus-pocus. The Cabinet was formed on a 
narrow and exclusive basis; but that was the original sin of Whig- 

y, and, true to his policy of annexation, Lord Palmerston had 
filed the vacancies with persons who were not supporters of the 
Government. After censuring in turn all the recent changes in the 
Ministry made by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Osborne concluded by say- 
ing ‘that he did not despair of the Liberal cause. (J/ear, hear.) 
He thought yet the old Liberal banner which in Lord Grey’s time 
was inscribed with the words “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,” 
would be once more unfurled. He should be found at his post, and 
he trusted that, when the time arrived, they would again send lim to do 
his duty in the Commons’ House of Parliament as their representa- 
tive. (Applause). 

— Martin Doyle, a tramp, was tried at the Chester Assizes, on the 
8th August, for wounding Jane Brogine, the woman with whom he 
lived. It was proved that Doyle and the woman, on the 30th May, 
were lying down by the side of the road, the woman sleeping with 
her head on his lap. She felt him press his hand on her head, and 
told him to take it away, when he took up a great stone, and 
knocked her down with it. He then jumped on her breast, and tried 
to strangle her, and then began beating in her head with a great 
flint. She begged for mercy, but he returned again and again to the 
attack, and finally left her for dead, with twenty-one terrible wounds. 
The woman’s face was beaten to pieces, and while giving her evi- 
denee she fainted with pain. She had quitted her husband to live 
with the prisoner, and his only defence was that she had a disease 
which she had communicated to her husband. He had told the 

lice that his reason for killing the woman was that she threatened 
if he did not get work at Neweastle she would return, ‘The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and the judge sentenced the prisoner to 
death. Such a sentence is unusual, but the crime would have been 
murder but for an accident. 


— The Warrior made her first voyage yesterday from Blackwall | 


to Greenhithe. The trip was most successful, the engines working 
with perfect ease, and the number of revolutions suggesting the idea 
that her speed would reach fifteen miles an hour, a mile an hour 
more than any fighting ship afloat. The tenders are out for three 
more steamers of the same class, but 20 feet longer, and tenders for 
three more will be issued immediately. 

— A great sale of jewels belonging to the late Sultan is going on 
in London, and the proceeds of the first day’s sale (Thursday) 
reached S500/. 

— A parliamentary return has been issued showing the distribution 


of the income tax levied under schedules D and E upon incomes of 


Various amounts. It would appear from this return that the 
profits of mercantile and other professional pursuits must be greatly 
exaggerated, as while in England, Scotland, and Wales, little 
more than 25,000 persons who are engaged in occupations coming 
under the above heads return their incomes at 500/. a year or up- 
wards, 128,570 support themselves and families on incomes of be- 
tween 100/. and 150/. a year; and 41,687, on more than 1502. but 

8 than 200/.; 36,535 confess to 200/. and less than 300d, and 
16,608 to another 100/. 





| the Royal visitors staying ai Osborne. 
! 
(Renewed | 
In 1859 the Whigs, it | 


AvuGust 5.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, accompanied by Count and Countess de Lacroma, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and 
Princess Louise, embarked in the Fairy this morning at half-past ten 
o'clock, and steamed towards Cowes. Her Majesty held a Council 
| afterwards, at which were present his Royal Highness the Prince 
| Consort, Earl Granville, the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Palmerston, 


| the Duke of Neweastle, Earl Russell, the Right Honourable W, E. 


| Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right Honourable E. 
Cardwell, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; the Earl of St. Ger- 

| mans, Lord Steward; and Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain. 

| At the Council the Royal Speech, on closing the Session of Par- 

| liament (this day), was submitted and approved. 

Aveust 6.—The Count and Countess de Lacroma left Osborne 
| yesterday afternoon for Worthing. 
| The Prince Consort and the Crown Prince of Prussia went over to 
Portsmouth yesterday afternoon, and visited the forts. 

Aveust 7.—Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Beatrice, Prince VV illiam, 
and Princess Charlotte of Prussia, embarked in the royal yacht Fairy 
yesterday afternoon and steamed towards the Needles, to meet their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince Consort and the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Prussia on their return from Portland in the Victoria and 
Albert. 

Ave. 8.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, Princess Charles and Princess 
Anne of Hesse, Princess Alice and Princess Helena, drove out yes- 
terday afternoon. 





| 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


THovse or Lorps, Monday, August 5.—Courts of Quarter Session (Ireland) 
quis of Clanricarde’s motion—kinployment of Children and Young Persons ; 
Shaftesbury’s motion. 

Tuesday, August é.—The Galway Packet Service; the Marquis of Clanricarde’s 
question—Prorogation of Parliament 
House Commons. — Monday, 

Alderman Copeland's motion 

Tuesday, August 6.—Galway Contract ; 

Monpay, Aueust 5ru. 
House of Lords. 
| Cosme or Quarter Session (lretanp).—The Marquis of C1ay- 

RICARDE moved for returns relative to the business transacted by the 
| Courts of Quarter Sessions in Lreland, especially for the number of 
| appeals from the decisions of the quarter sessions to the assizes, and 
the number of such decisions reversed or confirmed at such assizes. 
The noble Marquis also called attention to the disgraceful confusion 
pervading the Registration-oflice in the City of Dublin. 

The motion was agreed to, 

EmpLoyMent or Cuitpren anp YounG Perrsons.—The Earl of 
Suarresbuky moved for an addressto the Crown praying for an in- 
quiry into the employment of children and young persons in the 
unregulated manutactories. The report of a commission had shown 
that m many trades of this country children were often employed at 
the ages of three and four, and that in others they were agai em- 
ployed at seven and eight, The evidence of that, commission showed 
a state of things in some trades which was almost incredible, and 
which he believed to be infinitely worse than anything of the kind in 
the slave States of America, 
| Lord Srantey of ALDERLEY consented to the motion, which was 
agreed to, and the House adjourned shortly afterwards. 

No business of importance was transacted in the Lower House, 
which did not sit for au hour. 


; Mar- 
Lord 





August 5.—Ecclesiastical Commission; Mr. 


Lord Palmerston’s Statement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Turspay, Aveust 6ra. 
House of Lords. 

Tue Gatway Packer Service.—The Marquis of CLanricarpE 
wished for an explicit statement of the intentions of Government with 
| regard to the Galway contract, 
Lord SranLey or AtpeRr.ey replied that, as the chairman of the 
| company had distinctly stated in evidence that under no circumstances 
| would the company be prepared to resume the contract before February 
Ist, 1862, by which time Parliament would have met again, it was out 
|of the power of the Government to give any decided or positive 
| Opinion, 
| The Lorps Cownisstoners, the Lorp Cuancetior, Earl Gran- 
| VILLE, the Earl of St. Germans, Viscount Sypney, and Lord Moyt- 
EAGLE then proceeded to give the Royal Assent to eighty-eizht bills, 
public and private. 

The Lory Cuancettor then read the Royal Speech, which runs 
thus : 

i: My Lords and G outlemen, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to release you from further 
attendance in Parliament, and at the same time to convey to you her 
Majesty's acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have applied yourselves to the performance of your duties during the 
Session of Parliament now brought to a close. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her relations with 
foreign Powers are friendly and satisfactory, and her Majesty trusts 
that there is no danger of any disturbance of the peace of Europe. 

* The progress of events in Ltaly has led to the union of the greater 
part of that peninsula in one monarchy under King Victor Emmanuel. 
Her Majesty has throughout abstained from any active interference in 
the transactions which have led to this result, and her earnest wish as 
to these affairs is that they may be settled in the manner best suited 
to the welfare and happiness of the Italian people, 
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a ee 
“The dissensions which arose some months ago in the United | then proceeded to the bar of the House of Lords. On their return, the 
States of North America have, unfortunately, assumed the character | right honourable gentleman read a copy of her Majesty’s gracigys 
of open war. Her Majesty, deeply lamenting this calamitous result, | speech, proroguing Parliament until the 22nd of October. 
has determined, in common with the other Powers of Europe, to pre- aoe 
serve a strict neutrality a the contending my 
- jesty ands us to inform you that the measures t 
ad rt ep Mme oo of order and tranquillity in Syria, in virtue PMisrellanrons P : 
opted tor the . ioe ide f Austria, the | 12" FORTHCOMING visrr of her Majesty and the Royal Family to Ireland wi 
of Conventions between her_ aes a Seer es ustria, the | from the great preparations being made, no doubt be very grand. Her Majesty’ 
Emperor of the French, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, | having reviewed about 20,000 troops, will proceed to Dublin, and from thence af 
and the Sultan, having pry sey their purpose, the European | company with the Royal Family, to the residence of Viscount Castlerosse, knoe 
troops which, in pursuance of those Conventions, were for a time sta- | as Killarney House, where his Lordship is making very extensive Preparations 
tioned in Syria to co-operate with the troops and authorities of the | for the reception of the Royal visitors. On the second day it is arranged that the 
Sultan, have been withdrawn ; and her Majesty trusts that the arrange- | Royal party shall dine at Derrycunnihy, where a magniticent marquee is bein 
ments which have been made for the siaidaiealion of the districts | erected. In the centre of this is a noble dais with boarded and carpeted floor of 
which had been disturbed will henceforwaid secure their internal tran- | ¢legant design, a handsome table and chairs, as well as rich damask tablecloths 
quillity.  Shaluanll Eat manasa oth tov od eeanaeh te eeahoien,¢ oral 
“ 2 . . ~ at} i i . ot s ‘ Be, 1 are well arranged f v é ’ View o 
the fase Miaheala hes came wie satiatnction tho gid ings tipwends | beautiful scenery of the su rrounding locality is obtained, and the entire has been 
: . : pete I ‘ 2 furnished by Mr. B. Edgington, The spot where it is to be erected is in the 
which has been made towards equalizing the revenue and expenditure | vicinity of the Lakes, and commands a view of the Upper Lake, Mackross 
of that part of her empire. | House and demesne, the cascades, and the peaks of the chains of mountains, jp. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, cluding the Reeks—the Irish Alps. Other preparations on an extensive scale arg 
“Her Majesty commands us to convey to you her warm acknow- | also being made at the well-known Muckross House, as well as in the surround. 
ledgments for the liberal supplies which you have granted for the | ing locality, for the reception of the Royal visitors, the event being looked forward 
service of the present year ; and her Majesty has seen with satisfac- | to with much interest. : , 
tion that, after amply providing for the wants of the public service,| T#® LATE Fata Arrray 1x NoRTHUMBERLAND-STREET.—Major Mar. 


you have been able to make a sensible diminution in the taxes levied | ™Y> who left the Charing-cross Hospital in the early part of last week, and was 
upon her people “| conveyed to the residence of his mother and brother at No. 35, Harley-street, 


4 Cavendish-square, where he is still constantly attended by Dr. Canton, is fast 

os My Lords and Gentlemen, i i recovering fons the effects of the pistol-shot wounds in the neck, inflicted pre 

s Her Majesty commands us to Pie a to you the deep gratifica- | Vious to the fatal encounter between him and Mr. Roberts. Mrs. Roberts, the 
tion with which she has witnessed the spirit of devoted patriotism | widow, has taken possession of all the property in Northumberland-street belong. 
which continues to animate her Volunteer forces; and the admiration | ing to Mr. Roberts, and will act as chetitenaieie, The whole of the furniture 
with which she has observed their rapid progress in discipline and | and other articles still remain on the premises, the term for which the rooms were 








military efficiency. rented of Mr. Pomfret not having yet expired.—Globe. 
“Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to the Act for com- FREsH Successes To THE EX-CHAMPION Snor.—The star of Mr. Edward 
pleting the number of the members of the House of Commons by allot- | Boss, of Cambridge University, appears to be again in the ascendant. At the 


ting the forfeited seats of Sudbury and St. Alban’s. Montrose Rifle Gathering on Wednesday, Scotland's Cap, shot for at 700, 800, 
e 


eT. “arn : esc Re +e palatine | 2nd 900 yards, five shots at each, was won by that gentleman. He made eight, 
Her Majesty trusts that the Act for improving the laws relating seven, and six points. Smith, of tine Edinburgh Volunteers, won the second prize, 


to Bankruptcy and Insolvency will be productive of important advaa- | wit), three, eight, and seven points. Major Moir, of Stirling, won the third 
tage to the trade and commerce of her subjects. ; | prize, after shooting off ties at 15 with two others. The Strangers’ Cup was 
“Her Majesty has given her ready assent to Acts for consolidating | competed for afterwards, there being ten shots at 900 yards and ten at 1000 
and assimilating the criminal law of England and Ireland, and for pre- | yards. Ross made 18 points; Kirkwood, Renfrew, 17; and Moir, 16 points. 
moting the revision of the statute law. Some of the foreign journals state that the new Sultan has determined on 
“Her Majesty has given her assent to important Acts which she | paying a visit to France, and that the time fixed for his departure from Con. 
trusts will have the effect of opening more largely employment in the | 5t*?tinople is the month of October. 
public service to the oe and native inhabitants of India, of im- | = = 








proving the means of legislation, of furthering the ends of justice, and} . De Na a 
of promoting the contentment and well-being of all classes of her Ma- edsnatas os [oo eee on Eanes,” Wie be sesctved ty Me. AG, 
jesty’s Indian subjects. its eg: 
“ Her Majesty has assented with pleasure to the Act for the Im- Per Annum, payable in advance..,.........0000 £2. 
rovement of Harbours on the Coast of the United Kingdom and for Postage free. 
elieving Merchant Shipping from Passing Tolls, and also to the Act |] ===> 2 a 


for Improving the Administration of the Law relating to the Relief 
and the Removal of the Poor. POSTSCRIPT. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the Act for rendering more easy arrange- 
ments connected with the Drainage of Land will assist agricultural 
improvements in many parts of the United Kingdom. DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

“ Her Majesty has gladly given her assent to many other measures| q rgrg¢Ram by the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company 
of public usefulness, the result of your labours during the Session | informs us that the Bishop of Durham died this morning at a quarter 
now brought to its close. ‘ past seven o’clock 6 

“ Her Majesty has observed, with heartfelt satisfaction, the spirit of | "Phe Hon. and Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers was youngest surviv- 
loyalty, of order, and of obedience to the law, which prevails through- | jng brother of the Earl of Clarendon, and was born in London in 1813. 
out all her dominions, and she trusts that by wise legislation, and a! Educated at Westminster School, and elected to a scholarship at 
just administration of the law, the continuance of this happy state of | Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated B.A. in 1834, and took the 
things will be secured. , , sik . | degree of M.A. in 1837. After taking holy orders, and exercising 

On returning to your respective counties you will still have im- | ¢lerical functions in Lancashire, and as Vicar of Kenilworth in War- 


portant public duties to perform ; and her Majesty fervently prays | wickshire, he was, in 1841, presented by the Crown to the rectory of 
that the ——y of Almighty God may attend your exertions, and may | g¢. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
N 


oude - vm » the yee 1 of the Naete of oe Majesty’s constant 
solicitude—the welfare and happiness of her people.” on ' a . 
3 _—rceen of Prorogation having been read by the clerk at AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
the table, j : By tel through Mr. Reuter’ 
The Lorp Cuancettor, in her Majesty’s name, formally declared rs Sang a, haters _ . August 9 
Parliament to stand prorogued to Tuesday, the 22d of October next. Seale f he Minis = de ; hs wre : 
The Speaker and Commons then retired to their own Chamber, and | |) "tun mance from the Minister of Finance orders that, at present 
the Lords Commissioners and the other Peers present immediately *®™@ CUrng harvest-time, those Hungarian “y= who are really 
; * | indigent are to be treated with indulgence, but that the most energetic 


—_———@—_—_—_—_ 





afterwards dispersed. , ; . 
pe Hi C measures of — are to be employed against those solvent persons 
ouse of Commons. who refuse to pay the taxes. 
PostaL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN IRELAND AND AMeERICA.—In Pestu, August 9. 





reply to questions on this subject from Dr. Brady (Leitrim), and| |The draught address, as proposed by M. Deak, also mentions the 
Lord Fermoy (Marylebone), the former advocating the claims of | rights of the Bohemian and Galician crowns; decidedly declines that 
Galway, and the latter those of Cork, for the port of departure, Lord | deputies from the Hungarian Diet should be sent to the Council of 
Patmerston repeated the opinions he had previously expressed as to | the Empire ; and declares that the Hungarian Diet must cease trans- 
the desirability of a speedy communication between the United King- | acting any parliamentary business. 
dom and St. John’s, with especialregard to the facilities for telegraphic | ITALY.—Turin, August 9. 
messages which would be afforded by a line of steamers running to the | General Fanti will proceed to Chalons, in order to be present at the® 
latter place. As to the Atlantic Company, he must say he was not | military movements. 
peepered, at that moment, to enter into a fresh contract with them. | . Signor Bastogi, Minister of Finance, has been raised by the King to 

t was the last day of the session, and it would be somewhat unseemly | the rank of Count, and appointed Grand Officer of the Order of St. 
to enter into an engagement which could not be submitted to the con- | Maurice and Lazarus, on account of the services rendered by him im 
ponion pant ny after the lapse of several months. “ All| the conclusion of the national loan. 

can say is, that if when the proper time comes the company should ’ TRY — SSTANTIN 

be ina condition to show us that they have the requisite we He of TURKE Lr c ecm ae “et ag . 

oF tone sew « hehe ae sal the E : The number of officers in the Turkish army has been reduced. 
capital and ma y, € purpose of the service across the Atlantic, | Henceforth the new officers will be chosen from among those who 
ond —e oe or = oo a eonsenas, - = look favour- | have been dismissed on account of this reduction. 
( , and shou repared to take it into our issi ; j > re j 
serlous consideration, with the view of vobuliting to Sicllenesh any Pi. SEE Sie Cave ayperen Ser Ge semengiion of the ae 
af aaa founded upon it which we might deem it expedient to . 
ce 


m _ The following is the text of the note in the Vienna Gazette, respect- 


After questions on various other subjects had been asked and | ing the collecting of the taxes in Hung. which has 

answered, the summons arrived for the House to appear at the bar of boon already conniloned by ~tk. — ahiacitcen 

the House of Lords to hear the Commission read for giving the Royal| “The Minister of Finance has cautioned the presidents of the 

assent to several bills, and for proroguing Parliament. direction of the finances of Buda and ‘lemeswar, and the financial se¢- 
other members who were present, | tions of Oldenburg, Presburg, and Kachau, not to be misled by 94Y 





The Speaker, Lord Palmerston, an 
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yews or communication whatever as to a pretended suspension of the 

reive measures for the collection of the taxes, but. to act in strict 
conformity with the orders given by the Ministry of Finance, and to 
enjoin on their subordinate agents to do the same. 





The Tribune says: “The rebels meer to be pushing on to their 
ol@ position near Alexandria ; their pickets are said to be within three 
miles of that place. All remains quiet there, however, and there 
seems to be no active apprehension of an attack upon the capital. 
One report places General Johnston at Fairfax Court-house with 
15,000 troops ; another speaks of him as marching to attack General 

s. It is also said that General Lee is about to take command of 
the remnant of General Garnett’s force. General Patterson, in a pri- 
yate letter sent to Washington, says that he might easily have cut off 
General Johnston, but that the latter was recently reinforced by 
yarious troops, making an aggregate force of 35,000, while he himself 
had, all told, 20,000 only; 19 of his regiments were three-months 
men, and all, with the exception of four, refused to stay with him an 
hour after their time was up. General M‘Clellan is on his way to 
Washington; he passed through Philadelphia yesterday, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. Governor Jackson is at Memphis. 
He had left 25,000 or 30,000 men under General M‘Culloch and 
General Price, who were expected to march on Springfield, Mobile, to 
attack General Sigel’s force. Major-General Fremont has reached 
St. Louis.” 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


TERE has been rather more demand for money during the last day or 

two, owing to the requirements for the harvest, but nothing like pres- 

sure exists, and the rate in the general Discount Market is } to 2 
below the Bank minimum of 5 per cent. On the Stock Exchange 
loans on Government Securities are in request at 4 per cent. 

The continuance of fine weather in the early part of the week caused 
further buoyancy in the funds, which has been checked by the subse- 
quent change to rain. ‘To-day there has been renewed heaviness 
owing to some sales by the Court of Chancery. 

The new Indian Loan Scrip has been in demand to-day at a further 
advance. Investments still take place in this security. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been a rise in Peruvian descriptions, 
especially the Uribarren Bonds, in anticipation of the extinction of 
this debt through the sinking fund. Turkish Six per Cents are also 
again higher. . 

Railway Stocks have been flat, and in some cases show a severe 
decline owing to the disappointment experienced at the untavourable 
dividends lately showtime 

In the Foreign Market there is an improvement in Lombardo- 
Venetian, the prospects of this line being considered very good, and 
strong support being given by purchases in Paris. American Secu- 
rities have generally fallen on the news from New York. 

Moderate shipments of specie continue to be made to Canada and 
the United States, although im the latter case the exchange has risen 
to a point that will leave a loss on these operations. ‘The amount 
sent since last Friday is 56,000/. to New York, and 27,000/. to Quebec. 
The steamer, with the India and China mail, on the 4th, took 94,488Z,, 
of which 84,0787. was silver, and the remainder gold. The arrivals 
comprise 24,700/. from Brazil, 329,000/. from Melbourne by the Great 
Britain, and about 70,000/. in gold from the Continent. The greater 
part of these supplies have gone into the Bank. 

Consols for Account, 10th September, 904, 908; Indian Five per 
Cents 993, 3; Ditto Scrip, 1002, 100$; Brazilian Five per Cents., 
973 983; Mexican, 224, 228; Kussian Three per Cents, 603, 614; 
Spanish, 48}, 48}; Ditto Deferred, 41). 41}; Turkish Six per 
Cents, 1854, 79, 794; Ditto, 1858, 693, 70}; London and North- 

, Western, 924, 923; Midland, 122, 1224; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
110, 1105; Great Western, 66,665; South Western, 93, 95 ; South- 
Eastern, $0$, $1; Great Northern, 105$, 1063; Caledonian, 100}, 
1003; Eastern Counties, 46}, 4/4;  East-lndian, 99, 100; Grand 
Trunk of Canada, 18, 19; Lombardo-Venctian, j, 1 pm.; Llinois 
Central, 40, 39 dis. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 6. 

Bankrupts.—Joseph Moss, Houndsditch, clothier—William Elsam and James 
Francis Wallace, Old Broad-street, City, merchants—Charles Gibbs, Droitwich, 
baker—James Porter, Birmingham, boot and shoe maker—James Pearce, Kidder- 
minster, chemist—Thomas Hale Bennett and Joseph Hale Bennett, Leckhampton, 
Gloucestershire, builders — Charles Matthew Southard, Exeter, plumber—George 
Wilson and John Wilson, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, carpet manufacturers—Edward 
Lyon and Joseph Greenwood, Huyton Quarry, Lancashire, builders—Thomas Cuates, 
Sunderland, publican. 

Scotch Sequestrations—James Dunnet, Stromness, grocer—John Scott and John 
Paterson Hamilton, Glasgow, biscuit manufacturers—Allan Forbes, lunfermline, 
flesher—Hugh Dobbie, Glasgow, flesher—Murdoch Macaulay, Island of Lewis, Ross- 
shire, farmer. 

. FROM TIIE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 9. 

Bankrupts.—Frederick Francis Fox, Fenchurch-street, City, tailor—Thomas John 
Nicks, Tower-hill, City, provision merchant —George Barnett, Felix-terrace, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, butcher—Nathan Aaron Joseph, Vine-street, Minories, City, 
importer of foreign goo is—Frederick Warne Fitt, Selborne, Hampshire, machinist 
—William Passley, Martock, Somersetshire, builder and cabinet maker—Richard 
Henry Hartley, Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant—John Haigh, Waketield, Yorkshire, 
common brewer—George Wilkinson, Swinton, Yorkshire, butcher—Thomas Rag- 

d, Wigan, Lancashire, stationer—George Kelsey Lee, Sunderland, linen and 
wollen draper and hosier—James Garton, Nottingham, and Daniel Brown, Man- 
chester, hardwere and fancy goods dealers. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


















| Friday. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ..........seeeeee 90g (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent | 236 
Ditto for Account... -| —— (India Stock, 10} per Cent ... 219 
3 per Cents Reduced 904 | Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 3 dis 


New 3 per Cents ect neste 903 =| Exchequer Bonds, 500/.... . 
ities ISsu —— jIndia Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
Annuities 1885 .......cc0cececeeeeeerers | 15g | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
| ET 5p. Ct. |French..........+ eer S| 

























































































Belgian | —— |Mexican ... Nee 224 
Ditto ......... 2}— | —— /|Peruvian... 4h — ony 
Brazilian....... —!' — /Portuguese 3 —| 465 
Buenos Ayres.. -- —— (Russian ... -\| — 
Chilian .... —'| — ‘Sardinian —| 7 
Danish . 5 —| —— Spanish . | | ome 
oe ; s— —- /|Ditto New Def 3—)| 4i 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — | |Ditto Passive ..........ccccccsecseseeses oe 
Ditto ....... 4} Turkish ... i —| 7 
French — | 68f. 40c. Venezuela................ eoceees 3 | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAYs— BaNKs— 
Bristol and Exeter.... 92 Australasian .........cscceceseses . 624 
Caledonian .......... 1003 British North American . —_— 
Chester and Holyhead . = City ... oese —_— 
Eastern Counties ......... 405 Colonial . eee _ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..  — Commercial of London . | — 
Glasgow and South-Western.... —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd 168 
Great Northern ...........0....200++ | 106 London | — 
Great South. and West. Ireland, 106 London and County.. 36g 
peas WEStSGM .nccevccrecccocscocces 66 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of / 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire....... 1103 London Joint Stock..........+.0+« 30g 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... -—— London and Westuninster ...... 664 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast 1144 National Bank ........... (_— 
London and Blackwall .......... 604 National Provincial —_ 
London and North-Western.... 92 New South Wales... ° a4 
London and South-Western...) 944 Oriental .........+ -| 50g 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 444 Ottoman ....... ° Ing 
RE 122 Provincial of Ireland —_— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)) —— South Australia ... = 
North British -— Union of Australia . Bh 
North-Eastern—Berwick - 104g Union of London : 254 
North-Eastern—Y ork ........ ecco 925 URIRy wcccccccscccsvecsoccccescccccesone 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton —— Docks— 
Scottish Central.... — East and West India ..... 117 
Scottish Midland .... —— LONGON ......00000000008 . oz 
| South-Eastern and Dove soz St. Katharine _—_ 
Eastern of France .... — Victoria —_— 
East Indian..... ——- MisceLLangous— | 
Geelong and M AINE ....0.) —— Australian Agricultural) ......... — 
Grand Trunk of Canada....... —— British American Land . os 
Great Indian Peninsular...... — Canada........ 106 
Great Western of Canada..... —— Crystal Palace... 32 
Paris and LYONS ..........00008 noe Electric Telegraph . 96 
MINEsS— General Steam ... 25 
Australian ........ccccccccsccsesesees -— London Discount -_ 
Brazilian Imperial .. — National Discount... —- 
Ditto St. John de) Re 35} Peninsular and Oriental Ste 70 
Cobre Copper.. iad 374 Royal Mail Steam... os 498 
Rhymney Iron .......ccccccssessese South Australian ...........0008 35g 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 52, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 7th day of Augnst, 1501. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Matas MOG ccccecvensacesevensnees £26,131,675 | Government Debt ...........+. - £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....... a 3,634,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion « 11,481,675 


| Silver Bullion .........ccececeeeees 
' 
£26,151,675 | 











£26,131,675 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
‘ 53,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

ding Dead Weight Annuity) £9,900,800 
Public Deposits* 3,843,763 | Other Securities .... . 17,909,650 
Other Deposits mam <  UFlE eee 5,784,730 
Seven Days and other Bills... 737,755 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 878,770 











Proprietors’ Capital 
Rest ...... Procccccscoosece 





£34,473,950 £34,473,950 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 


BULLION. 
Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 5/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0s. Ss. O4d 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, August 9. 


Wheat, Rf. O...... Gls. to 63s. | Do. Fine ,,,..,... 0s. to Os, | Do. Red, New,,.58s. to 578 
FLOUR. 

Town-made ...... eevee Per BACK 538. to 558. | SOCOMAS ........0eeeceeee per sack —s. to—6 
OATS. 

Gute F608 ecenesemnn 18s. to 24s. | Do. Fine ,..... sagenpenasimeannncinate Os. to Os 


BIRTHS, 

On the 2nd inst., at Emma-place, Stonehouse, Devon, the wife of Captain the Hon 
L. Addington, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 3rd inst., at Harewood House, Hanover-square, the Countess Harewood, 
of a son. 

On the 4th inst., at Bedgebury-park, Cranbrook, Lady Eustace Cecil, of a son, 
stillborn. 

On the Sth inst., at No. 1, Montagu-square, the Hon, Mrs. Edgar Drummond, of a 
daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 30th ult., at St. Margaret's Church, Horsmonden, Kent, by the father of 
the bride, the Rev. Pierce Butler, rector of Iicombe, Kent, son of the late Hon. 
General Butler, and nephew of. the third Earl of Carrick, to ¢ atherine Twisden, 
second daughter of the Rev. Wm. M. Smith Marriott, rector of Horsmonden, grand- 
daughter of the late Sir J. Wyldbore Smith, Bart., of Sydling, and the Down House, 
Dorset, and of Thomas Law Hodges, Esg., late of Hemsted, Kent. : 

On the 7th inst., at Leadenham, by the Rev. C. B. Otley, rector of Welby, William 
Dashwood Fane, Esq., to Susan Millicent, elder daughter of General and Lady 
Susan Reeve. 

DEATHS. 
On the 29th ult., Richard Plantagenet, second Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, K.G, 
On the 2nd inst., at Traquair House, Peeblesshire, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Traquair, in the 8ist year of his age. 
On the 3rd inst., at Penair, Cornwall, Admiral Sir Barrington Reynolds, G.C.B., 
aged 76, 

Ou the 4th inst., at Ospringe House, Faversham, in the 8Ist year of her age, Mary, 
relict of the late General Sir Thos. Gage Montresor, K.C.H., &. 

On the 4th inst., at bis residence, in Cadogan-place, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Herbert, K.C.B., aged 68. 

On the 4th inst., at No, 7, India-street, Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Caroline Linde- 
say, relict of Patrick Orr, Esq., W.S, and last surviving sister of the late Major- 
General Sir Heury Lindesay Bethune, Bart., of Kileonquhar. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY - |apparently protected by slight earthworks; though eyep 


this seems doubtful, for the Americans say, “ as fast ag 
—@— 


A one was taken, two more came up,” a statement about ag 
THE FIRST AMERICAN BATTLE. intelligible as the “coming up” of a line of fortifications 
HE North has lost its first battle. 


The impatient roar} would be. With or without orders, Colonel Hunter com. 

of millions of men, as full of the military spirit as}menced the engagement by attacking these batteries, Chil. 
ignorant of military necessities, proved at last too much even | lianwallah fashion, directly in front, and with the bayonet, 
for the well-trained nerves of General Scott. According to|a mancuvre which the ground may have compelled, but 
statements distinctly authorized by himself, he gave way| which suggests the brave blundering of incompetent 
to the President, and prepared for the advance in force | officers; and though the assailants suffered heavily, and 
to the southward which he knew to be inexpedient. His | in two instances at least were repulsed, they either carried 
troops were half trained, his carriage was half organized, | the guns, or were permitted by their withdrawal to ad. 
and he had no cavalry at command, but he did the best he | vance. 
could with his insufficient materials. 





The order was then given to advance on the main 
He sent General} position, and then the scene of confusion commenced, 





M‘Clellan, the best trained oflicer at hand, to clear Western 
Virginia, and so protect the right flank of the great route, 
and as General M‘Clellan had to drive out one half-trained 
rabble with another just as much trained, from amidst a 
population more friendly to him than to his foe, he sueceeded 
indifferently well. He did not fight “ great battles” as the 
Northern editors, in their exaggerated dialect, chose to 


Whether any attack was made at all it is as yet impossible 
to say, but if it was, it was speedily repulsed. The official 
accounts, which are supported by some evidence, declare 
that the ammunition for the artillery was exhausted, and 
the caissons were sent to the rear to replenish; a novel 
maneuvre, derived, one would think, from the feeding of lo- 
comotives. The rush of the artillery horses struck a panic 





affirm, nor did he execute any one of the feats which reveal | into the troops, and flung the baggage train, an immense 
the heaven-born general. He simply performed the service | array, full of unarmed and half-armed men, unguarded and 
our generals have so often had to perform in India—that| under no military control, into a mad confusion. The 
is, he compelled large but scattered outposts which had/|impulse spread through the ranks, officers caught it as 
advanced to the front to fall back on their main body. A | fully as the men, and in a few minutes the entire army was in 
sharp English colonel, with two thousand regular troops, | full rout, men, waggons, and guus thundering back on the 
supported by two batteries of flying artillery and a couple of | Northern road. There was nobody to pursue, for the enemy, 
regiments of light horse, would have done all the work | if they had cavalry, which seems probable, had not, as Ame- 
without thinking it necessary to write quite so many de-/|ricans seem to imagine, planted them precisely in front of 





spatches. Still the work was accomplished, and it only 
remained to clear the main road to Richmond. This road, 
running due south, is flanked on the east by the river 
Potomac, and on the west by the mountains, and de- 
bouches through a broad gap in the hills—the Manassas Gap 
—into the plains of Central Virginia. Near this gap the 
enemy was known to be posted, in a position more or less 
entrenched, and as the gap was, to use a familiar illustration, 
the only gate to the pound, it was evident that here must 
the first contest be fought out. General Scott, it is asserted, 
underrated the force assembled to bar the passage, but of 
this, as of most other assertions about the battle, there is 
not the shadow of proof. There is no evidence whatever that 
the Confederate army exceeded fifty thousand men, and fifty 
thousand men were ordered by the old commander-in-chief 
to be in readiness for attack. The main body, which, under 
General M‘Dowell, commenced its march on the 16th ult., 
consisted of nearly thirty thousand men, and General Patter- 
son, who, with twenty-two thousand more, occupied a position 
a few miles to the west, was ordered to join in front of Ma- 
nassas Gap. This reinforcement, it may be as well to state 
here once for all, never came up, General Patterson having 
suddenly lost three-fourths of his army, who, as time-expired 
men, refused to delay their departure for a day. The main 
body advanced accordingly, but very slowly, the scattered 
posts of the enemy retreating before them, until they reached 
a creek called Bull’s Run, where, supported by a battery of 
eight pieces, the Confederates compelled the advanced guard 
of the Federal army to retire. And here the fatal effect of 
a loose and disjointed discipline became painfully manifest. 
The unimportant repulse, during which only thirty-seven 
men were killed, was magnified at once into a huge disaster, 
tidings of which fluttered the citizens of Washington, and 
roused up new hopes in the rebels of Baltimore. 

Three days had been lost in this parade of twenty-five miles, 
when at last, on the 20th July, General M‘Dowell received the 
order to carry the main position in front of Manassas Gap. 
Jt was not till the 21st, however, that the main column again 
advanced, and again encountered the enemy, posted at Bull's 
Run. Of the precise nature of the position it is almost im- 
possible, after reading scores of accounts, to acquire more 
than the faintest idea, the American narratives being usually 
nonsense, while Mr, Russell did not quite reach the front of 
the attacking force. The general arrangement must, how- 
ever, from some of the circumstances recorded, have been 
something in this wise. Heavy batteries crossed the main 
road over a low plateau, behind which lay Manassas June- 
tion, into and from which throughout the day masses of 
fresh troops from Richmond constantly poured. On the 
right, looking from the north, were other batteries, some of 
them at considerable elevations, the fire of which crossed the 
road, and which were “masked,” as the Americans call 
them—that is, not visible through the brushwood at the first 
glance. In front, between the main position and the ad- 


|their own artillery; but the insane fear which possesses 
soldiers in flight, a fear begotten of noise, and fatigue, and 
mad excitement, much more than cowardice, had seized on 
ithe entire army. The road was the quickest route, and to 
the road the fugitives rushed, till waggons crashed into a 
solid mass, and men and horses, wheeled vehicles and guns 
at full speed, were all wedged into one headlong stream. 
The guns were speedily abandoned, the waggons were 
|emptied of their contents to fly the quicker, the men threw 
away their accoutrements, and the whole mass, wild with 
fear, almost screamed at the sound of a distant cannon. 
There was no attempt to rally them till they reached Centre- 
ville, some miles from the scene of action; and then it failed. 
The bonds of subordination were completely broken. The 
soldiers—half of them Germans and Irish—fired at their 
own officers when they tried to restrain them, and the 
majority continued their headlong flight till they reached 
Washington, where, says Mr. Russell, with a characteristic 
touch, the President was entertaining a party of friends, and 
where they bivouacked without food in the rain, the utterly 
demoralized relics of a powerful army. The remainder were 
halted between Centreville and Washington, and streamed 
in gradually, bearing in almost every regiment the marks of 
utter defeat. In a few days we shall probably hear that the 
army is bitterly sullen, that disease is making heavy indents 
on its strength, and that desertions are almost as ruinous as 
disease. 

The Northerners have Jost their first battle—lost it as 
completely as it is possible for a nation to lose a battle, and 
it only remains to consider whether they have not lost more. 
The prevalent opinion in England is obviously that they have ; 
that they have lost the confidence which is the beginning of 
victory, and have betrayed qualities—want of discipline and 
contempt for subordination—which will make success for ever 
impossible. A panic is not an uncommon event, but a panic 
like this, it is said, indicates something more than mere want 
of cohesion, proves either that the soldiers have no heart for 
the work, or that, as Sir Henry Lawrence used to say of the 
Sikhs, they are not yet civilized up to the point when the 
soldier can trust that his right hand man is not scheming to 
runaway. That view is not unnatural in men accustomed 
only to watch armies whose reverses are shrouded in secrecy, 
but it is, we believe, widely removed from the truth. We 
question if the panic, mad and disgraceful as it certainly was, 
proves anything, except that the army is not yet inured 
to battle. The troops, in their maddest excitement, did 
nothing which was not done by the Frenchmen who within 
five days drove the first infantry in Europe back from the 
hill of Valmy. They actually screamed as they fled from the 
bayonets they were so soon to despise. These Americans 
are as excitable as Frenchmen, and, like them, want on! 
sharp drill to become as good soldiers as any in the world. 
In this view the magnitude and even the character of their 
defeat will do much to smooth the path of the drill-master. 











vancing enemy, were two or three “smaller batteries,” 


The habit of vapouring talk, which is the worst of the 
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national characteristics, and which rises sometimes, as in| 
Gascons, almost to a national mania, has blinded them to | 
their own defects. That very intelligence, too, of which | 
President Lincoln is so proud, tends to foster insubordi- | 
nation, to produce a habit of criticism fatal to discipline, 
until, as in the French army, it gives way to the instinct of | 
military organization. The new spirit will come fast enough, 
and General Beauregard seems inclined to aiford plenty of'| 
jeisure for its development. Instead of attacking Washing- 
ton at ounce, while the army is still demoralized, he has moved 
a Harper’s Ferry, obviously with the idea of rousing 





Maryland, and placing a ring of combatants around the 
capital. Ilis neighbourhood, and the humility which will, 


we may hope, follow defeat, will hasten the reorganization of 
the Federal army, which has already commenced. There 
are men in abundance, more perhaps than is good for the | 
work to be performed. Large armies are difficult to feed, 
even in America, and one of the thousand reports accounts 
for the defeat at Manassas by the state of the commissariat. | 
Large half-trained armies, again, are almost unmanageable, 
and General Scott would probably exchange the whole of 
the forces at his command for thirty thousand drilled sol- 
diers, accustomed to action, and with all the appliances for 
quick and decisive movement. The men, however, are there, | 
Congress shows no want of courage or zeal, and if the Govern- 
ment has but one tithe of the energy it claims for itself, it 


ought in a month to have thirty thousand men with some |, 


decently competent general at their head, ready to take the | 
field. The demoralization of the old army can scarcely be 
of the kind which renders troops useless for future service. | 
Volunteers, if more readily dispersed than regular soldiers, | 
do not suffer so severely from a reverse, and unless the men 
are of a temper Americans have never displayed, they will 
be only too eager to retrieve a humiliation as complete as it 
was unexpected. The North lacks sadly a general trained to | 
success ; but McClellan has won the confidence of his men, 
and General Fremont, who attended the last Cabinet | 
Council, has at least a reputation to lose. The most evil 
effect of defeat, a national sense of despair, seems as absent 
from America as from England after Corunna, and while 
hope is still vivid nineteen millions of people can repair more 
than the loss of a single battle. They will do it all the 
more easily, because the better journalists are at last con- 
vinced of their folly, and with the Tribune at their head, 
have acknowledged the error of urging General Scott, and 
formally promised to abstain from criticism. 

The effect of the loss is, indeed, tremendous. It will reunite 
the whole South as only victory could have done, throw back 
the generals who have half rescued the Border States, and 
perhaps bring two millions of allies up to the side of the 
rebels. But the centre of American power is still un- 
touched, and all these losses are nothing if they do but 
evoke the desire to obey, which is the essence of fighting | 
strength. Unless history is a record of misleading pre- | 
cedents, the American Government will in a month be 
the stronger for its defeats. That it should be so must be 
the wish of every Englishman, for the consequences of de- 
feat must be disastrous to human freedom. The South in 
possession of Washington, and once recognized as a Power, 
would be in the best position to realize its dream of conquest 
and spoliation. The army which had defeated the North, or even 
driven it back from its soil, would overrun Mexico as easily 
as the first conquerors of ihe country. Once masters of the 
silver mines, and of a great taxable population, the Southern 
leaders might in a few years organize an army which nothing 
on the American continent could withstand, and which would | 
speedily bring about a new calamity—the armed interference | 
of Europe in Central America. Sucha Power, while unop- 
posed, might reopen the slave trade, and would certainly so | 
extend the area of slavery as to render its extinction all but 
impossible. The first barrier against a misfortune so terrible | 
to the world is the strength of the American Government, | 
and however annoying its failures, or however deep our dis- | 

} 





gust at its tone, it is with that Government that the sym- 
pathies of all free men perforce must lie. 

It is freedom which is at stake, and before that great in- 
terest all-others must disappear ; but we acknowledge frankly 
the difficulties in the way of all English friends of the North. 
Never was there a cause which required so thorough a sup- 
pression of English tastes, prejudices, and sense of natural 
right. From the insults heaped on the English people to 
the last resolution of Congress not to interfere with “ State 
rights,” every step of the contest is marked by incidents 
which excite in high-principled Englishmen a feeling of 
simple disgust. Americans really appear to believe that 





their bombast terrifies England, that a nation without a fleet 
can frighten the mistress of the seas by chatter of future 
punishment. If our Government proclaims its neutrality, 
some envoy declares in a ta full of. brag and bad gram- 


|mar, that the mighty Republic will yet avenge the wrong. 


If, carrying out the proclamation, privateers are forbidden 
to sell their plunder in the British poris, Mr. Jay accepts 
with an air of majestic self-restraint that “ partial,’ “ half- 
hearted” “atonement.” And now, after the defeat at 
Manassas, Congress has passed an act authorizing the 
President to station squadrons on the high seas, stop all 
vessels bound for the ports of the South, and collect the 
dues fixed by an American tariff. A Barbary pirate never 
laid down a rule more utterly contemptuous of international 
law. Congress might as well collect taxes in Liverpool, or 
levy a toll on the passage of the Atlantic, or demand dues 
for our right to sail out of our own ports. There is not 
even the poor pretence of enforcing a blockade ; for if a 
ship may enter Charleston after payment of dues in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the blockade is at an end. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that a Government supposed to be 
guided by educated men can intend to enforce such an Act, 
except against its own subjects; but the American Govern- 
ment has shown for years an inability to understand any 
rights but its own, which may well arouse a painful mis- 
giving. An incurable vulgarity of soul appears to affect its 
judgment, to disable it from seeing that principles may be 
sound even though not directly conducive to American 
profit. The result, in this instance, may be most disastrous 
to the world; but we will not yet believe that a Govern- 
ment which has staked its existence on a war for rights, will 
attempt to levy means for the contest by an organized system 
of plunder on the high seas. 





THE PAST SESSION, 
ILE Session has been one of faded interests, languid poli- 
tical passions, and attenuated jokes :—neutrality in fo- 


reign affairs, with a more neutral tint than ever ; paper duty 
| redivivus, or rather redimortuus, dying its second death; and 
Sir Baldwin Walker. 


It is a diluted form of its predecessor, 
being to it “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine ;” or, rather, it is a weak reflexion of it, like a secon- 
dary rainbow with washed-out colours. Almost all the 
interests have been the same, but they have been waning 
interests. The trail of little difficulties that follow great 
and accomplished events cannot excite the same deep inte- 
rest or be discussed even by organized parties with the same 
fervour. What the troubles in Naples are to the revolu- 
tionary exploits of Garibaldi, the rumours concerning the 
cession of Sardinia to the annexation of Savoy and Nice, the 
Appropriation of Seats and County Franchise Bill to the 
Whig Reform Bill, the controversy with the Lords as to a 
single Money Bill to the controversy as to the power of the 
Lords to reject a Money Billif they chose—in short, as the 
budget of 1861 is to the budget of 1860—Mr. Laing’s 
Indian finance measures to Mr. Wilson’s—that has the Ses- 


| sion of 1861 been to the Session of 1860,—a weak and pallid 


reflex. Only in one respect has the public interest been 
deeper and stronger, and on that subject the Houses of Par- 
liament have observed a studied silence. The public hatred 


|of slavegy has just contrived to neutralize the aristocratic 


antipathy for the North; the tide has balanced the current ; 
and “made a silence” in the House. And this distracting 
influence has, indeed, done a good deal towards blanching 
still further the already colourless Session, for it has diverted 
substantial interest from patriotic efforts on the part of party 
politicians to get up a contest, which might otherwise have 
been successful. No parliamentary struggle can be im- 
portant which is not fed by the eager cheers and hisses of 


| the outside world. 


Next to, if not before, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone 
was the leading political figure in the last Session. He was 
the Achilles whose wrath, so long disastrous to the Whigs, 
at length consented to come back to the leader with whom 
he had quarrelled, and te redeem the losing cause. This 
Session, next to Lord Palmerston, Sir G. C. Lewis has been 
the episodic hero; not, indeed, that he has achieved many 
great feats of battle against the Tories; but that he has de- 
tained the Tory leaders so long in friendly colloquy on the 
field, giving them arguments in return for votes, “ gold for 
brass, what was worth a hundred oxen for what was worth 
nine.” The policy on all subjects, even on finance itself, 
has had in it a flavour of Sir G. C. Lewis’s clear-headed 
but sceptical laissez-faire. Even the budget was a compro- 
mise, which it must have cost Mr. Gladstone a struggle to 
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make. No doubt Sir George Lewis would have preferred to 
keep the paper duty another year, and merely abandoned the 
income-tax penny. We believe ourselves, apart from the 
political considerations which recommended some bribe to 
the Manchester school, that it would have been the wiser 
and safer course. Already the small balance which Mr. 
Gladstone prophesied has been reduced by the supplementary 
vote of 250,000/. for iron ships. And the Chinese money is 
still in China. But looking to Mr. Gladstone's personal 
pledges, and the fear of Mr. Bright, the policy actually 
adopted was as nearly a Lewisian one as we could expect. 
The half-year’s delay in the repeal of the income tax which 
it entailed, must have done great violence to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s feelings, and considerably softened the sa- 
crifice to the Lome Secretary. The budget of 1860 was of 
pure Gladstonian blood—that of 1861 has some taint of the 
indolent and sceptical wisdom of our new Minister-at-War. 

But we are anticipating, for it was not with finance that 
the Session opened, it was with the abandonment of Reform, 
Lord John Russell renouncing in the debate on the address 
itself all further share in that movement which he had 
heralded in the previous Session with considerable pomp. 
He had then remarked to the House the “auspicious” augury 
that the first reading of the new bill was fixed for the anniver- 
sary of the day which saw his introduction of the great Re- 
form Bill in years gone by. This he had said in 1860, but 
he had since felt that this generation was one “ which knew 
not Joseph,” which could not feel for such anniversaries, 
which must be left to reform itself. Accordingly, he handed 
over Reform to Sir George Lewis and his manipulation of the 
four seats, and, waiting a decent time lest it might be 
thought that this disappointment had entered into his soul, 
he passed away to join the ranks of those whose traditional 
occupations, like his, are gone. Foreign polities, the great 
success of his later years, may be cultivated with as much | 
advantage in the calm retreat of the Upper House. But he 
could not leave the Commons till he was indeed assured that 
there was no chance of winding up the constitutional epic 
of his life with an epilogue that would match the prologue. 
It was not to be. 


a 
the prejudices of Ministers have intercepted the convie. 
tions of the English people—which, however, can on] 
happen when the country at large is not very well informed, 
and not very deeply interested—and have done less than 
justice to the English nation. But in general it may be said 
that if Parliament has said little on foreign polities, it jg 
because there was little to be said, that what was doing 
was in the right direction, and we had only to acquiesee. 
But with regard to its influence on the Administration there 
has been real indifference and sluggishness. Here again 
the House of Commons has caught the poco-curante tone 
from its leaders, and deliberately preferred inaction to the 
risk of change. There was much which might have been 
done. No thinking statesman doubts that our Admiralt 
system is ruinously extravagant, or that Mr. Gladstone’s 
wish to reduce expenditure might be met without acquies. 
cing in Mr. Gladstone’s heresies as to the defences of the 
kingdom. But all financiai matters are regarded as trouble. 
some and dull. No one will see that at bottom frugality is 
the root of all rational policy. A saving Administration 
will have power with the people, and will be omnipotent 
abroad, where a spendthrift Administration will be repudiated 
and humiliated—and very justly. If another Session begins 
without some earnest effort in this direction, if when we 
next meet the Government we find a Gallio “ caring for 
none of these things,” the English people are not as sound 
as we believe them, unless they are driven from power. It 
is true we can look far nothing better, or so good, from Mr. 
Disraeli. But the Liberals must be taught that honest fru- 
gality is the only guarantee of a nation’s greatness. 

The Session has made little change in the political personnel 
of Parliament, and that change bas not been of an encouraging 
kind. Mr. Stansfeld, the Member for Halifax, has confirmed 
the promise which he gave last session, of evincing a higher 
tone and broader sympathies, as well as greater eloquence, 
than the party with whom he usually acts. The new Member 
for Bradford, Mr. W. E. Forster, has laid the basis of a solid 
parliamentary reputation, But no new statesman or orator 
has emerged from the crowd. The Government, searching 
for fresh elements, has only been able to furbish up articles 





A Bankruptcy Bill has been characteristically enough 


that it had formerly rejected as useless; and the country 








the one important fruit of the Session. Even this was/is not sanguine as to the new trial. The heavy atmo- 
menaced by the Lords, where a substantial element in | sphere of general indifference is not favourable to the 
it was expunged before Lord Westbury’s advent, and even | appearance of new force. The disappearance of Mr. Sidney 
> geome S94 ao us " — fon inju- | Herbert from the Commons was a sensible a at _— 
icious warmth of the new-made Chancellor. ith this when no one feared the catastrophe impending over him; 
exception, Sir George Lewis has certainly been the presiding | and yet it could scarcely be said that he had, like Mr. 
genius of the Home administration—a negative genius, at- | Gladstone, shown the metile or moving force of a germinal 
tempting nothing dangerous, and, above all, nothing that | Premier. The dearth is great when Lord Stanley and Mr. 
could be let alone. In his bill for apportioning the va- | F, Peel are pointed to, by the whispers of rumour, as the 
cant seats, he carried this principle of making no ap- |coming men behind the cloud. If this be so, there is some- 
peal to public faith even a little too far. ———— tage |thing even yet duller than “the Rockingham Administra- 
. ‘“’ > . . rey , < 4 93 ¢ P . ) - 
sure, in which no one saw the deficiencies 80 keenly as |tion’ in store for us or for our children. ( 
himself, in order to avoid the labour of persuasion, he gained | It is, perhaps, well to note one result of the pallid cha- 
for the Government a reputation which his somewhat sar-|racter of our momentary politics in a visible transfer of 
donic speeches on all the various Wednesday questions of | influence from the Commons to the Lords. In colourless 
ecclesiastical policy tended to confirm—a reputation of times good judgment is everything, and an unorganized 
despising the concessions which they thought it their pro-| popular assembly is the last place for the exercise of sound 
fessional duty to advocate. Perhaps Sir G. Lewis only differs | judgment. There is no chaos like a really popular body 
from many of his colleagues in his greater honesty. Not the | without fixed currents of party-conviction. The popular 
less is it a profound evil that liberal principles shoald be re- | element then only produces turbid confusion, for numbers, 
= fal a vulgar eee = apse tears “x though they add much to the force of conviction, add a 
thoughtful men to the unthinking age. e particularly | to the sagacity of deliberation. Hence the debates in the 
— this — on a pe a Og _ a | Lords have really had as much influence on the a 
the Session throughout. 1e unfortunate policy of the | during the last Session as the debates in the Commons ; an 
— of church rates has so thoroughly vulgarized the | partly as a consequence, partly as a mere coincidence, the 
whole question, that statesmen who know the importance of} strength of our Liberal statesmanship is drifting to the same 
preserving the full nationality of the national Church, cannot jquarter. This would be of less consequence if the somewhat 
oo ve ra a or i. or the less — step —- wie aang - have —— ae 
would it be well ifthey would speak out ; and while proving | Peers into the Upper House had been successful. 1a 
their real abhorrence of anything like pressure on the con- | guarantee for an assimilation between the two Houses is yet 
sciences of men, explain, each for himself, the mode which | unconceded. But if the signs of the recent Session are not 
seems to him most feasible of keeping the national Church | merely temporary and delusive, Earl Russell may yet com- 
as the inheritance of the nation, not of any ecclesiastical | plete his epic career with a constitutional epilogue far more 
party in the nation. The policy of leaving to agitators the | useful to this generation than the late unfortunate offspring 
exclusive property in a grievance, because their own way of of his old age, if he will devote himself to the task of 
dealing with it would not give political satisfaction, has been | securing for the Upper House that claim to public con- 
a srw 7 wre ag oe ny ae rage ne SP ag he — at the beginning of his creer 80 
rue that th eat function 0 ent 18 not effectually for the Lower. 
legislation, but to choose and strengthen the administration, 
and to express the convictions of the English people on all 
questions of European importance. But even thus, Parlia- 
ment has done its duty languidly and inefficiently. On 
foreign politics, indeed, it has probably said all that was re- 
quisite, except on Austrian and Hungarian affairs. There 











METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT. 
\ OST Londoners are aware, in some faint way, that their 
City is oddly governed, that the core is disjoined from 
the rind, and the rind cut up in divisions fatal to symmetry, 
if not to use. But very few we suspect, at least of those who 
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+ nothing by contracts, know the extent to which sub- 
eision has been carried, or dream of the host of petty re- 
ublics which, under the Federal Board, are supposed to 
administer London. Men hear of the City often enough, 
and of the borough divisions, whenever a vacancy enables 
the cliques who control them to discredit parliamentary go- 
yernment by their choice of a representative. Mr. Train, too, 
occasionally drags a “ Body” before the public which claims 
the right of breaking all horses’ legs within some indefinite 
area, and unknown vestries sometimes turn up in police 
courts, with rights which the sitting magistrate is compelled 
to deny. But most of the public confound parochial and 
municipal powers, and will read the third report of the 
“Metropolis Taxation Commission” with net a little sur- 
prise. London is a sink of municipalities, an empire with 
as many divisions as Germany, and just as little cohesion. 
Exclusive of the City and the borough of Westminster, there 
are thirty-eight municipal bodies in London, each with the 
wers of a town council, and each exercising a separate 
right to tax its own people, regulate its own thoroughfares, 
pass its own by-laws, suppress its own nuisances, and gene- 
rally do all that municipalities out of America pense 
Twenty-three of these bodies govern parishes with popu 
tions varying from that of Rotherhithe, a petty place not 
more peopled than York, to St. Pancras, which has twice the 
pulation of Dresden. Some of them, as Lambeth and 
slington, are tolerably familiar to the public, but most 
rejoice in a decent obscurity, and one, the “Hamlet of 
Mile-end Old Town,” is, we suspect, unknown by that 
name even to adventurous cabmen. Fifteen more are 
called districts, including some of the most populous sec- 
tions of London, and in most the governing body is 
called a vestry, for no assignable reason except to diminish 
the interest taken by civilized men in its proceedings. The 
whole have been recently bound together by adhesion to a Fe- 
deral Board of Works, elected by the municipal governments, 
filled with the noisiest vestrymen to be found, and, like most 
federations, exceedingly littie respected. The Board has no 
power to control the parishes, and the parishes no authority 
to question the Board, each little government being within 
its own boundaries responsible only to the rate payers, and 
in extreme cases to Parliament. There is nothing that we 
know of to prevent St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, 
from surrounding themselves with a wall, or St. Luke from 
announcing a policy of strict non-intercourse, Chelsea from 
abating cigars as a nuisance, or Paddington from decreeing 
that repairs are dangerous to the — of passers-by. 
They are independent of everybody and of each other, 
and only restrained from internal warfare by a sense 
that the instant they stand in the way they will be swept 
away like anything else which has developed from an 
absurdity into a bore. We need not say this astounding 
organization is of very gradual growth. No human being 
in his senses would ever devise such a system for the govern- 
ment of an imperial city, nor would any people except the 
English allow it to exist for a week. The municipalities 
have grown up by degrees under a system of gradual and 
painless secession. As London extended each district or 
parish asked and obtained for itself a local act, sometimes 
investing the Commissioners with extraordinary powers, and 
these acts were, five years ago, reduced into something like 
order and regularity. The vestries now collectively raise a 
revenue equal to that of some kingdoms. The Committee 
give us, we believe for the first time, a clear total of 
London taxation, and Londoners, thousands of whom call 
the rates one-third of their rent, will be surprised to hear 
that the average amounts to no more than ten per cent. The 
total direct taxation is, in round numbers, 1,200,0001., raised 
from a rental assessed at 12,000,000/. sterling. 

The evil of this absurd constitution does not reveal itself 
much in domestic mismanagement. The taxes are not more 
grossly wasted than they would be by a central Government, 
and the work required is fairly well done. An eccentric 
parish sometimes annoys London by stopping traffic to try 
experiments, or insisting on some quaint discovery in the way 
of pavements; but generally they prefer an easy obscurity. 
The greatest nuisance connected with them—the speeches 
made in the vestries—is not very patent to the taxpayers, 
who, as a body, never attend, and should they stumble over a 
vestry report, skip it with conscientious celerity. Most of the 
municipalities are sensible in the matter of nuisances, ard 
though the execution of the building acts gives rise to much 
talk of corruption, the charges are generally made by men 
who have been baffled in an attempt to annoy their neigh- 
bours. We do not know that really local work could be 





better done than by the vestries, filled as they are with men 
who have an interest in keeping up rents and making their 
shop fronts accessible. T 

absence of a great central authority able to act without 
consulting eight-and-thirty separate boards. 
system, it is obvious, however locally tolerable, can never 
secure general objects, an improved system of lighting, new 
thoroughfares, new access to the river, or any improvements 


he real mischief lies in the 


The existing 


not certain to yield a pecuniary return. The petty munici- 
palities can exercise no control over the direction of the 
London railways, or the clearance of the London street 
arteries, cannot help to get London ventilated, or insist on 
the effective enforcement of general rules for health. They 
cannot, in short, attempt anything which concerns the whole 
population, and as a matter of fact they never do agree 
upon any measure. London, therefore, cannot advance, 
and a city in many respects of unequalled capacity is sur- 
passed by capitals like Paris, which has a deep ditch for a 
river; Berlin, which is built on a sandy plain; and Stock- 
holm, which for half the year has the climate of the 
antarctic regions. The Board of Works is a feeble at- 
tempt to supply a necessity which has but just begun to 
be strongly felt, and is, thus far at least, a failure. The 
members may possibly complete the drainage scheme they 
were appointed to carry out, but nobody looks to them for 
improvements. Not to mention that an elixir of vestrydom 
is not a good solvent for conflicting opinions, nobody would 
trust their taste. They could not even rename the streets 
without fastening their own cognomeus on to our thorough- 
fares, and quarrelling because Jones was rendered illustrious 
by a —_— while Higgs only obtained immortality in a 
lane. From the day of its first sitting the Board has sunk 
into obscurity, and its proceedings now interest only con- 
tractors, wayfarers, and connoisseurs in bad smells. They 
are no more fit to improve London than to select a National 
Gallery, and it is to the improvement of London that the 
coated authority should be devoted. 

Is there literally no hope that an authority may yet be 
created which shall have some claim to respect, and while 
improving London really represent the metropolis to the 
world? All schemes have hitherto broken down under 
their own weight. The only existing corporation—that 
of the City—has long since forfeited its claim to rank as 
a metropolitan body. A central municipality might, in 
so vast a body, become a constitutional danger, and Par- 
liament is too jealous of even the semblance of rivalry, to 
call into existence a council representing the whole of 
London. Borough municipalities conterminous with the 
electoral districts would either be simply nests of corrup- 
tion or talkative nuisances, all the less bearable because 
powerful enough to compel a hearing. Each Mayor would be 
a Thwaites in a gold chain. The only alternative is the one 
which has been tried for the last two centuries, but never yet 
openly recognized, we mean the government of London di- 
rectly through Parliament. Why should not London be 
represented by a Parliamentary officer, say the Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, with authority to carry out such plans 
as he could induce Parliament to accept? The House of 
Commons is more competent to decide whether the Thames 
ought to be embanked this way or that way than any con- 
ceivable inunicipality. Indeed, it has to decide it already. 
No one can open a new park, or clear an old street, 
or extend an encroaching railway, or build a high-level 
causeway, without obtaining an act, and why should a 
practice avowedly indispensable not be openly recognized 
as the true scheme? All it wants to make it effective 
is a minister specially authorized to watch the plans, and 
suggest the improvements, and see that the money voted 
was fairly bestowed. There would be no interference with 
representation, for Parliament taxes London now for strictly 
municipal ore and the only change would be an effec- 
tive control by a responsible officer over the money those 
taxes produced. ‘l'here would be no increase of expense, for 
the addition to an existing department could not cost as 
much as the Board of Works, while London would be for 
the first time represented by men of position, intelligence, 
and control over public opinion. We need a Prefect of Lon- 
don, without the vexatious authority exercised by the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, and, under our system, he must be a Par- 
liamentary officer. It is a man of the calibre of Lord 
Llanover, and not a Mr. Thwaites, that is required to cleanse 


and embellish the largest and most wealthy of the cities on 
earth. 
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MR. BRIGHT ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 


T is not too much to say that if Mr. Bright could be suddenly 
transformed into a statesman, the cause of true liberty 
would gain as much as it lost by the coup d’ Etat of December, 
1852. Atleast the second speaker in the House, he is almost 
the only man among us who gives the impression of force, of 
a strength not derived from adventitious cireumstances, but 
flowing outward from genuiue mental power. Most of our 
politicians are buflers, while he is a locomotive. The mis- 
direction of his strength sometimes blinds men to its reality, 
for even an engine cannot seem strong while engaged in 
stopping a train, but it exists nevertheless, and should it 
ever again take the true direction, would increase all exist- 
ing forces almost indefinitely. We hardly know, for example, 
what strength it might not add to our councils were Mr. 
Bright to see that the extension of the French Empire is the 
extension of despotism, that a war may be just and holy 
though waged for no selfish motive, that it is right as well 
as expedient sometimes to do battle for the weak, that a 
nation, as well as a man, needs, with trouble at hand, to be 
put in what athletes call condition. At present Mr. Bright 
simply wastes his strength in making the expression of 
those convictions, which he cannot root out, or even greatly 
affect, slow and inoperative. There is no danger, for example, 
of France taking peaceful possession of Sardinia, but if Mr. 
Bright were urging resistance instead of submission, there 
would be no danger of hermaking the attempt. 

It is, therefore, with no common pleasure that we recog- 
nize any evidence of more statesmanlike views on the part of 
the member for Birmingham, any proof of moderation in 
maintaining his special doctrines, any acknowledgment that 
circumstances may arise in which his rules must be over- 
ridden by higher and nobler principles of action. Such an 
evidence is, we think, offered in his speech to the electors of 
South Lancashire on the American war. If there ever was 
a war we might expect Manchester men to denounce, it is 
the-civil war in America. It injures every interest they are 
concerned in, and affronts every belief they have loved to 
insist on. One side in the contest is held by their customers, 
the other by those who supply the material for their wares. 
The war is already telling on the export of Manchester goods, 
while it wholly prohibits the import of the Manchester neces- 
sity. It is a war, too, which by the very fact of its occur- 
rence cuts off their most popular topic of declamation. It 
is useless to talk any more of the peacefulness of republics, 
of the democratic hatred of violence, or the American love of 
economy. The great Republic is raising an army as fast as an 
Austrian Cabinet, incurring a national debt with more than 
English insouciance, and appealing to physical force more 
readily than the author of the coup d’ Etat. So sensitive are the 
party to these facts, that for months they have kept an almost 
resentful silence; they helped to forbid the discussion of 
American events in the House of Commons, and they did 
not even talk of America in the annual debate on the 
ballot-box. Their leader might well have been expected 
to be sore, to denounce angrily the Press which has roused 
his pets toa frenzy of indignation, and the Cabinet which 
has led on a race “so thoroughly educated” to exact 
reparation by means other than argument. Mr. Bright 
does nothing of the kind. Whether his heart is touched 
by the fact that the slaves are the stake in the contest, 
or whether he simply sees in the Southern slave-owners 
a genuine aristocracy, he does not attempt to explain. 
Indeed he hides up the sources of his opinions under 
a cloud of bits from American letters, as if any con- 
ceivable correspondent, or any mass of opinion, however 
honestly expressed, had ever affected his mind. But his 
view of the war is as clear as its cause is obscure, and it is 
emphatically the view of the North,—its view upon both the 
issues the South has chosen to raise. Mr. Bright will have 
no “slave empire.” He is not blind, if his followers are, to 
the dangers which menace the supply of cotton. Indeed, he 
rather rates them for folly in talking so much about supply 
and demand, and “ childishly arguing from past events, 
which were not a bit like this, to the event now passing 
before our eyes.” But in spite of cotton, of half-time in 
Lancashire, and of all the evils 2 short supply may bring on 
our northern hive, he still holds that the act of 1834 was a 
great act, and “that those who passed it can have no sym- 
pathy for those who wish to build up a great empire on the 
perpetual bondage of their fellow men.’ Nor is this all. 
Mr. Bright might have been expected by men’ who have still 
some hope that he loves liberty as well as commercial profits, 


allows that slavery is not all; that the Union, by “eye 
principle upon which States are governed,” has a right ty 
maintain its own existence by force ; that the Government 
of Washington have just the same right to coerce the South 
back to allegiance that England would have to coerce York. 
shire or Lancashire if either set up for itself. , The bitterest 
Northerner could not put the case more strongly than the 
man who has hitherto been the advocate of peace at ayy 
price, and was supposed to believe at least in the right of 
insurrection. We only wish we could hope that Mr. Bright 
would see the force of his own admissions. If it be right 
for a Government to engage in civil war sooner thay 
see a slave empire called into being, surely it is right to 
engage in foreign war sooner than see a single despotism 
slowly absorb half Europe. If there are causes other thay 
self-defence which justify war, political freedom and the 
safety of Europe may reasonably be counted as one, If 
it is right for Americans to arm, in order “to sustain the 
Government, and sustain the authority of a great nation,” 
it is right for Englishmen to arm for that identical end, 
Or are we, in Mr. Bright’s eyes, only a little nation, 
with no right to defend our greatness from the Jefferson 
Davis, who, with an imperial title, glances askance at it from 
the south of our Potomac? If Mr. Bright would but see 
that the honour he so jealously defends in America is as 
worthy of defence in his own land, there is not a man in 
England whose aid Englishmen would more gladly accept. 
We want leaders of the Bright stamp to give bone to our 
aristocracy ; and it is with a double regret that we see force, 
which would double our speed, wasted in the vain attempt 
to turn us out of the groove. 

At home this speech is a surprise, and abroad it will be 
wholly beneficial. It will teach the South, if anything will, 
that they lean on a broken reed; that cotton is not king, 
even in its own capital; that the heart of the nation cannot 
yet be crushed down by threats addressed to its pocket. In 
the centre of cotton districts, amidst a people who live by 
cotton, the man who of all others upholds the cotton inte- 
rest, still tells them that there are things nobler than cotton, 
that he will not support a profitable system of crime, that 
to break the blockade would be an injustice, and that Eng- 
land, if she acts at all, ought to act on her conscience, and 
not on the return of her cotton-mills. The South has 
laughed at the philanthropists, and has yet to learn that in 
England they do but exaggerate the permanent belief of the 
tradesman. 





MORAL BOXES ON THE EAR. 


TP\HE sound of the moral box on the ear, which the repre- 

sentative of Napoleon IIT. has courageously adminis- 
tered, and the Minister of Pius 1X. as paticntly received, 
has re-echoed through Catholic Christendom. Perhaps it 
would be as well not to attach too much importance to the 
incident. It is possible that nobody thinks more lightly of 
it than the two great personages who were vicariously con- 
cerned. The Pope and the Emperor of the French are too 
much accustomed to this kind of moral castigation to be 
very much frightened at the noise. Spiritual boxes on the 
»ar—soufflets of the most recherché description—have been 
bandied to and fro before. When Columbine administers 
chastisement to Harlequin upon the stage, it is generally 
understocd that the damage inflicted is not so severe as the 
report is loud. That a foreign general should insult the 
Minister of the semi-captive Pope, in the Pope’s own ea- 
pital, is, no doubt, an indecorous spectacle. That the Pope’s 
Minister should outrage the champion who, in ostentatious 
piety, is supporting the tiara on its wearer’s brow, is a sight 
no less strange. But the real scandal lies in the situation, 
not in the occurrences which branch out of it. For some 
years the chief actors in this diplomatic complication have 
been at no pains to disguise their mutual resentment and 
dislike. The Catholic Lear and the Catholie Regan are 
uot the better friends because they wreathe their faces in 
smiles. For the sake of decency, however, the lather of the 
Faithful and his most Catholic child consent to box with 
gloved hands. The war of moral buifets dates from nine 
years back, when the Imperial coronation, contrary to the 
desire of the eminent person most interested, took place in 
the absence of the Pope. Since this primeval box on the 
ear others have followed. Latterly they have rained one upon 
another fast and furiously. Each blow, delivered by the most 
pious of Emperors, is dealt with a look of regret and pro- 
found veneration. Each soufflet which the Pope gives back 





to speak, if he spoke at all, in defence of the slave. But he 


he gives with an air of fatherly sorrow and Christian pity. 
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But the politest of combatants do not spare each other in 
the midst of so much kindly feeling. Le Pape et le Congres 
was a moral box on the ear, which scored one to the credit 
of the Emperor, and left the Pope to play. The Bishop of 
Orleans returned the blow with interest and indignation. 
Many of the Pope’s admiring sons in France also cast their 
stones upon the troubled waters. Another literary missile 
from the Imperial Cabinet was repaid with Encyclical des- 
patches of the most offensive tone. The Emperor has a keen 
eye anda cool hand. His Holiness, whose zeal is even more 
undoubted than his skill, displays an almost feminine sagacity 
jn selecting epithets that sting without bruising. Perhaps 
the most sounding moral box on the ear which has ever been 

iven was given by the Bishop of Tours. Since that time 
the Emperor and Pontius Pilate have been coupled together 
in the thoughts of the faithful. We must not, therefore, be 
eitherdiscouraged, or alarmed, or inspirited at therecent moral 
slaps upon the face which the redoubtable General Goyon has 
administered to Monsignore Merode. They only differ from 
other moral blows which have been exchanged between the 
conflicting parties in their superior clumsiness, Heaven bless 
the Emperor and the Pope! They are both accustomed to 
this sort of thing. There is no unnecessary agitation about 
it—none in the least. It is a fair battle. I slap, thou 
slappest, he slaps. 

Whatever be the result of the late undiplomatic scene, it 
cannot be said to have at all increased the embarrassment of 
the Emperor’s position at Rome. Monsignore Merode’s im- 
petuosity may serve as an excuse for a final adjustment of 
the difficulties, but it does not add to them. Insults enough 
have been long ago exchanged freely on both sides. It is from 
no attachment to the person of Pio Nono that the French 
Emperor draws a sanitary cordon round Rome, within which 
no infection of disorder is allowed to enter. If Pio Nono 
hesitates to sever the tie that binds him to Napoleon, it is 
not from any feeling of admiration for the virtues of his 
devoted son. Monsignore Merode may fall a victim to 
the peremptory remonstrances of the French Ambassador ; 
and, indeed, his miserable administration of the department 
over which he presides would make bis fall no loss to his party. 
His dismissal will merely prove that for the present his Holi- 
ness deems it prudent to hate politely. His non-dismissal will 
prove that his Holiness is weary of disguising his animosity. 
Mere personal conflicts between the Pope’s servants and the 
officers of the Emperor are of no real significance. As soon, 
however, as it appears that the French Government give 
publicity to the scandal, use a loud tone of remonstrance, 
and invite the attention of Catholic Europe to the scene, the 
weatherwise naturally infer that his Imperial Majesty is 
anxious for an artificial storm. Only those who are in the 
councils of the most secretive monarch since Tiberius that 
the world has seen, can possibly foretel the use which he 
intends to make of the indiscretion of his too petulant 
antagonist. If the Pope has made—in the person of his 
Minister—a false move on the board, the Emperor will not 
let him take it back. But in reality the situation at Rome 
has always been the same, though a colourable excuse for 
withdrawing from it may at last have been vouchsafed to 
Napoleon through the blunders of the Pope. 

What protected Monsignore Merode from the weight of 
the valiant hand of General Goyon, was not the native awe 
which the former inspired by his virtues, but simply the 
religious character of the soutane which he wore. General 
Goyon did not refrain from insulting the man, but he would 
not lay hands upon the sacred cassock. The General is like 
his master. The French ocenpation of Rome will be con- 
tinued, if it is, indeed, to be continued, not out of affection 
for the Pope, but partly from political motives, and partly 
from a conventional respect for the externals of Catholi- 
cism. It is not easy for us to appreciate the real state of the 
case from a Protestant point of view. There are a large 
body of respectability-loving Catholics—apart from the Pope's 
numerous devotees—iu whose eyes Uzziah laying irreverent 
hands upon the ark, would not be a more unwelcome sight 
than the monarch of France giving, directly or indirectly, 
this last and fatal push to the Pope’s tottering tiara. France 
is very intimately connected with the Papacy. While Spain, 
in respect of Catholic fervour and superstitious intolerance, 
even now supports in some degree the claim which she once 
enjoyed without rivalry, of being the Pope’s most faithful 
daughter, it cannot be denied that the influence of Catholi- 
cism in the world is due in a large measure to the flag of 
France. On the continent of Europe, it is possible that 
faith may gradually die away into respectable indifference, and 
that the tenets of the Catholic Church may soon cease to be 





received with any stronger feeling than that of decent 
courtesy. But among the heathen, the French flag is the flag 
of missionary enterprise. Whatever hopes the Catholic 
Church may entertain of evangelizing the vast fields which 
Asia as yet has not flung open to European efforts, lie in the 
union of France and Rome. The position is one which is 
naturally flattering to French pride. It, no doubt, would 
be a little difficult foreven a Napoleon to break absolutely 
with the Head of the Catholic Church. There is some sym- 
pathy felt, even among Frenchmen who profess liberal 
opinions, for the present situation of the Pope. At one 
moment, indeed, led away by their antagonisin to the Em- 
pire, it seemed as if French Liberals were likely to betray 
their own cause in their politic anxiety not to see destroyed 
the last great force that could counterbalance imperial power 
in France. A wiser and better feeling has withdrawn the 
most sincere French Liberals from the ranks of those whose 
Liberalism is a mere romantic and sentimental impulse, and 
has separated men like Jules Favre and M. Forcade from 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Still, in spite of all, it is doubtful 
whether France can ‘bring herself immediately to forget that 
she is the first Catholic country in the world. 

Some allowance must also be made for the satisfaction 
naturally felt both by Napoleon and by his subjects, at 
the power for good or evil which the French Empire holds in 
her hands, so long as she retains the command of the des- 
tinies of Italy. It is a mistake to suppose that Napoleonism 
means nothing, or that the phrases which its votaries use are 
a compound of high-sounding nonsense. For France it 
means, among other things, the predominance of French in- 
fluence through the length and breadth of Europe. Such is 
the ery with which Napoleon III. went, so to speak, to the 
nation. After a regime of Orleanists and Bourbons, a power- 
ful military despotism has its pleasures as well as its disad- 
vantages. In keeping tight hold of the key which alone can 
unlock Italy’s treasure-house, Napoleon is playing the game 
of a Napoleon. The post of umpire is an agreeable oue 
both for I’rance and for her Ruler. Europe hangs upon the 
lightest word that issues from the Tuileries. Italy knows 
that her political existence may be sweetened or embittered 
for ever by the decision of her great Patron. He himself 
enjoys the proud pre-eminence the Fates have given him, 
and will not hurry the moment when he must relinquish 
it. 

Arbiter pugna posuisse gaudet 
Sub pede palmam. 

No amount of moral boxes on the ear which Monsignore 
Merode may receive, or General Goyon may bestow, can 
really affect the considerations on account of which Rome is 
occupied by a French garrison. Such offences may serve as 
a pretext for, but they can never be the cause of, that garri- 
son’s withdrawal. Whatever happens will happen indepen- 
dently, and for very different reasons. But this liberal 
exchange of imaginary blows is useful, as showing that the 
piety under which Napoleon II!. disguises the presence of 
his troops at Rome is a mask, that the gratitude of the Pope 
is hollow, and that politics, and not religious sentiment, lie 
at the bottom of the Papal question. 


THE HOLYWELL MURDER. 

\ E said last week that great crimes are oftener closely connected 
with stupified than with vividly excited imaginations, A re- 
markable illustration, which is well worth study for all who care to 
understand human nature in its most painful as well as in its most 
attractive aspects, has occurred this week in a strange trial at Mold, 
in North Wales. Whether it be due to misery or guilt, or to the two 
in combination, by far the larger number of terrible crimes issue, we 
are persuaded, from half-paralyzed minds—from gross or stiffened 
faculties, quite unable to realize the full significance of their own 
actions. Such was, we cannot doubt, the true rationale of the 

strange psychological problem involved in the Holywell murder, 
Sarah Edwards, at the great age of seventy-seven, was found 
guilty of the murder of her husband aged eighty, she having also 
made a simultaneous attempt at suicide. ‘The evidence showed 
that she and her husband had lived together on good terms; that 
latterly they had fallen into poverty, aud received out-door parish 
relief; that both husband and wife had been ill—the husband so ill 
that he required attendance every quarter of an hour; and that early 
on the morning of ‘Tuesday, the 22nd of May, the old woman cut his 
throat with a razor, inflicting a very shallow wound, which, with the 
fright, nevertheless proved fatal to his sinking constitution; and 
then, laying herself by his side, inflicted a deeper wound on her own 
throat, from which, however, she had quite recovered before her trial. 
When their cottage was entered by a niece, both appeared to be 
dying. ‘The only explanation was given to the police constable. To 
him the prisoner said that, “ Having seen better days, and now being 
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poor, and Thomas being ill, calling every quarter of an hour for 
attendance, she preferred dying to living. She had done,” she said, 
‘what was wrong, what she ought not to have done, and therefore 
did not expect forgiveness.” The jury found her guilty, but re- 
commended her to mercy on account of her great age. Let us make 
some attempt to conceive the state of mind which may have given 
birth to the crime. 
Of course the main problem is this: supposing her purpose to 
have been clearly formed, and her mind subject to her own control 
(of which there seems every evidence)—why did she add so needless 
a murder to her purpose of suicide? As for the suicide alone, stolid 
weariness of life, combined with pride, appear to be quite intelli- 
ible motives. A sore on her leg had probably debilitated her so far 
that her husband’s incessant claims on her attendance kept up a con- 
stant friction on her nerves. She wanted to lie still and could not. 
The jar of perpetually recurring effort was too much, and there was 
no remedy, except the workhouse. ‘Having seen better days,” the 
tion of the workhouse, as well perhaps as the prospect of 
ing the effort to move there, seemed intolerable. Her whole 
demeanour on the trial and examination shows pride and impassive- 
ness. She displays no feeling; she does not desire to excuse herself, 
but she evinces no keen remorse. She “knew she had done what 
was wrong, what she ought not to have done, and therefore did not 
expect forgiveness.” She preferred to die rather than to live 
under such circumstances, and had she merely destroyed, or 
tried to destroy herself, there would be nothing in it more mourn- 
ful than the every-day tragedies of life can show. But weari- 
ness and pride, though they account for the suicide, shed no 
light upon the needless murder. The old man’s life was flicker- 
ing in the socket. He was eighty years old, and might be ex- 
ted to die “at any hour.” ‘To lift her hand against him, after a 
ong and faithful life with him, when he was helpless and dying, 
would seem to have been almost impossible, especially at a moment 
when her own life was so burdensome to her that she was longing to 
end it. For one who only craves an end of human suffering, who is 
eager to put down an intolerable weight—for such a one to court the 
most harrowing kind of pain and spiritual horrors, too, if she were 
alive to spiritual influences, in her last earthly act, would seem 
barely credible. Yet, unless we suppose that any passionate or 
malignant motive had led her to murder her husband first, and that 
the suicide was an afterthought, either of remorse or self-defence— 
an hypothesis quite inconsistent with the circumstances, and with 
her own confession and demeanour—we are driven to infer that she 
considered the murder and suicide inseparable parts of the same 
design. Under all the miseries of her position, she preferred, she 
said, “ dying to living,” and she apparently considered this a suffi- 
cient explanation of both murder and suicide; just as if to speak for 
herself was to speak for both. 

It is scarcely possible to avoid the impression that while the poor 
woman had not fortitude to continue her task, and bear the daily 
burden of effort beyond her strength, she yet felt it more cowardiy 
and dishonourable to release herself and leave her husband to suffer 
alone, than to lift her hand against him. If she were willing to incur 
the guilt and spiritual risk of terminating her own sufferings here, 
perhaps she thought that to shrink from the responsibility of releas- 
ing him from even greater sufferings, when she could take all the 
guilt upon herself, was to add ra alba to personal cowardice. He 
at least would not be responsible for her act though he would be a 
still greater gainer by it; and thus by terminating their lives together 
she might escape the shame of deserting him to his miserable fate, 
and ensure his gain by a risk only of her own soul. Whether such 
thoughts as these moved clearly through her mind or not, is, of 
course, mere matter of conjecture, but that some such vision swam 
before her mind of serving him at a risk which she preferred, for 
the time at least, to the intolerable efforts and the chafing sense 
of increasing dependence: required from her, seems an inevitable 
conclusion, if we may draw any natural conclusion at all. Through 
the long night the apparent rest within easy reach for both of them 
had hovered ever more distinctly before her as his impatient groans 
had called her up many times in each hour to his assistance. She 
saw with dazed mind the two bodies lying dead on the bed and re- 
quiring no further assistance, when the first neighbour should 
come in, She compared the result with the wearing humiliations of 
her immediate lot, and wondered why she should bear them. That 
she shrank from the intrusion even of her relatives on their poverty 


But the most striking aspect of the case, after all, is the illustration 
it forces upon us that crime, instead of springing as we sometimes 
imagine from too full and vivid a life, is really far oftener the result 
of petrified faculties—of a withering of all the higher nature of 
man—the imagination not excluded. We will not say that in such g 
case as this the stony apathy, the stolid indifference, with which it 
impresses us, was the result of voluntary guilt; misery may have g 
larger share than we know in petrifying the mind. But from what. 
ever cause it was produced, the effect is that of a spiritual and imagi. 
native paralysis. The on!y strong motive is utter weariness. Habj. 
tual emotions still retain tii: influence. The weary woman cannot 
desert her husband to his fate, she cannot make up her mind to liye 
and neglect him; but seeing a chance of extinguishing the whole 
miserable problem, she grasps at it hastily. No passion pushes her 
on, no imaginative dream deludes her; her only desire is rest, an end 
to the struggle—an end that he shall share. No imaginative horrors 
deter her; the “wrong” of the deed is dryly admitted, the impossi. 
bility of forgiveness granted; but no vision of an Eternal Will, no 
dread of an inextinguishable suffering, no sinking of the heart even 
at so miserable, bloody, and unvencrable a close to a life so long 
shared together, seem to move her. Hard blankness of mind, with g 
touch of pride, and a general blight on all the higher faculties, except 
those which were kept alive by habit, are the distinguishing charac. 
teristics of this startling crime. We are persuaded that they are far 
more typical than we generally suppose ; that, without overlooki 
in the least the voluntary element in all guilt, the condition of mind 
which oftenest prepares for crime is one of growing rigidity ;—the 
gradual extinction of high faculties—the glazing eye which can no 
longer see either world as it is—which loses simultaneously its vision 
of human duties and of the Eternal love. 





THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

1 ep ee is one master principle of finance which Railway Directors 

have yet to learn, and this is that five farthings are worth more 
than a penny. Once thoroughly aware of this fact, they might pos- 
sibly be induced to desist from the warfare they have been accus- 
tomed te wage against their unlucky third-class passengers. There 
are signs indeed abroad of an inclination to strike a truce, but the 
terms as yet offered still fall short of the concessions essential to an 
enduring amity. They have given up stifling a// their third-class 
passengers. A large proportion are still condemned to travel in huge 
black boxes, with port-holes for windows, closed by a bit of board, 
without light, ventilation, air, or the chance of enjoying the prospect. 
Most of the wretched travellers are still huddled into these dens, 
men and women, drunk and sober, tipsy roughs and decent servant 
girls, all together, with an overflowing surplus of sticky-faced babies 
between, are all told to sit on benches ranged round the wooden cell, 
all sloping towards the centre, down which runs a fifth bench so close 
to the others, that the weary victims sit knee‘to knee, and as close as 
sprats in a barrel. These carriages are still the majority, but they are 
never replaced, and a third-class passenger who is very lucky, or very 
impertinent, may succeed in getting a carriage not built on purpose 
to torture. A separate carriage for nursing mothers, or for women 
generally, must of course be given up, as tending to foster those no- 
tions of comfort and decency it is the object of third-class arrange- 
ments to destroy. But the new third-class vans have glass windows, 
and sometimes a ventilator above ; the seats ave fairly arranged, and 
they do not all slope downwards, and if there were any attempt to 
afford a light, and men when drunk to the blasphemous stage were 
refused admittance, and the guard were forbidden to shove women 
in by the shoulders, and were dismissed when he used his boots as a 
means of propulsion, and some rule were enforced with regard to lug- 
gage, and a small section of the staff were directed to attend to the 
third-class carriages, those conveyances might, to people of hardy 
habits and large physique, be rendered almost cndunile. Nobody 
would travel in them who could help it, but then nobody would 
dread such ajourney as much as a tolerably severe wound, or a short 
attack of fever. 
This concession once made, the way might be open to con- 
sider the essential preliminaries to a lasting treaty of peace, viz. 
just fares, and a complete alteration in the times at which “ Par- 





and misery, the evidence proves; and as the light drew on, and the 
hour came when she expected to hear the key in the door of her 
cottage, she nerved herself to terminate the daily misery which she | 
had not fortitude to bear. 

This, at least, is how we conceive the case ;—a fixed belief in the 


liamentary” trains are accustomed to start. ‘These times have 
been fixed on most lines with a malicious ingenuity, defended on the 
plea that if they were not inconvenient, too many would travel 
third-class. As they would travel three times as often the plea 
is as futile as its effect is unjust. On the Eastern Counties 











intolerable character to both of them of even a few weeks more of | the “Government” through train starts at 7.15, compelling the 
such a life, an equally fixed resolution not to deseré her husband at | Londoners who want to use it to rise about six, and fight in 
the last, an apathetic indifference about the guilt, which she un-} the bitter cold for the tickets doled out to the struggling crowd 
derstood but could not feel, a paralyzed conscience and numbed through a pigeon-hole by a clerk whose first idea of efficiency 
affections,—these seem to us to make up the chief elements in the | is insolence to all but the first class. This train travels at decent 
case. That there was a certain generosity mingling in the motives| speed, but as speed is too good a thing to be given to enemies, 
which induced her to share the advantage of her intended violence with | the stoppages are made as long as possible—forty minutes at 
her husband—strange as the assertion may appear—we can scarcely | Ipswich — and the train arrives at Norwich, a distance of one 
refuse to believe. 1t was, no doubt, in its intrinsic nature—we can! hundred and thirteen miles, in seven hours. ‘The Norwich artisan, 
never know in what comparative degree—a cowardly and presump-| in fact, who wants to make a purchase in London must waste 
tuous act; patience and submissiveness were exhausted, she took} two days in doing it. On the Great Northern the starting time 
her fate into her own hands, and if she realized at all the audacity of | is 6.50 morning, though night travelling is the greatest of boons to 
the step, she probably turned away her thoughts to the miseries she | the working man, but on this line the speed appears to be better. It 
was flying from; but for once the murder was perhaps less guilty | is useless to run through the list. On every line out of London the 
than the suicide, the act she effected than the act she failed in. The | hour for the Parliamentary passengers has been —— fixed for 
latter was wholly selfish, the former probably only partially so. two ends: to make the journey as unpleasant as possible, and to 
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vent the > eed from returning from anywhere on the day on | Federal Government has no relations whatever; they are cared for 
which he started. and governed by the States within whose boundaries they reside, 


For all these annoyances the Parliamentary passenger pays a | oe 
nny a mile, or about nine times the price charged for his own They do not in New England exceed two thousand, and though the 


weight in goods. He cannot, it is true, be packed quite so close, remnants of the Six Nations still dwell in Western New York, they 
r can he be stacked in uncovered vans ; but then, on the other side, | ave adopted the white man’s dress and most of his civilization, and 
no - >, “beget , : ° 
he docs his own porterage, and costs nothing for delivering beyond the | may be considered absorbed for social purposes into the race which 
—_. — G Pen ~ — —— . ae has supplanted them. Owing apparently to some remnant of pre- 
the Eastern Counties line, the charge for a trip to London and back | jydice. thes : an on tl swant s . : 
js eleven shillings and tenpence, or neatly a oui wages—a sum an say 3 ge poole, — am ‘va a. = — rrr agp 
artisan, unless under compulsion, can by no possibility spare. O will tl fo et Tee oe ester — h eee ee — “ory — = 
course he travels only when he must, and the whole advantage of WER CRSUSTETS TANS HO PENS = 5 ray in the result of which they can 
what may be called unnecessary travelling—i.e. travelling for pleasure, have little or no interest. They are understood, however, to be free- 
or avoidable business—is lost to the railway companies. ‘The utter ab- soilers in sentiment. The Indians of the old States of the South 
surdity of this charge is, however, best proved by the admissions of the | are not, however, so passive. They are dependent upon the State 
directors ——, On - London and — a there | Government for subsistence, and have almost to a man rallied to the 
runs every Sunday during the summer a train which covers a| support of the Southern Confederacy 
hundred miles for a half-crown fare. That is at the rate of a third) ‘The gs : = 
. : : ve second class, the wild and nomadic tribes are almost 
of a penny a mile, ajust rate when compared with goods, and this | gyite independent. will take _ a prs sogg Tl a ted 
train is exceedingly profitable. Why should not the fare be perms ee Rho specs Sag cal Be ee sega pow 0 ined 
oe — ns = its a pha Anarene bag a — far arg en — to be allured as allies, even if they were inclined 
y 3 at rate t aire 4 é ains can be | to let themselves out; and they kr ittle are less ak 
only filled once a week, but that is, we believe, a delusion. Through | orieinal cause of quarrel It is to ‘the proce edie omy ey an 
igers can only « > day assenge “ * era “Ria ag 
a he. jae bays ee day, he manga Fata oe are |the transplanted Indians, who have been settled beyond the Missis- 
CS Repeat pat gages iy 3 few miles. ace the charge sippi, that interest principally belongs. They are subjects of the 
toa farthing a mile, and the working man would travel, not four | Federal and not of the State Governments, and are numerous enough 
times for once, but forty times. The habit of locomotion which has | to make their alliance a matter of real importance It has been he 
ee Sore tte ee do classes would — o—— the | policy of the Federal Government, for many years past, to extinguish 
0 —— id they are SIX Limes as numerous as their more fortunate | aj} Indian titles east of the Mississippi, and deposit them close to 
rivals. : . Sil _., each other on a great territory set apart for their exclusive behoof. 
Philanthropists might reason on the utter injustice of the existing |'{,e removal, sometimes rather tyrannical, was usually effected in 
xe as oy s - anies wi « , ¥ acen » ’ e . . © ope ° 
oe 7 oetin cro by ping au * — . Oey dine. reace, and most of the tribes transplanted have adopted civilization, 
— ’ The - alias te a ; < RS with s tang, So thes The northern portion of their territory, however, was recently opened 
98 aN ak pace diminish aoividerd They | peanty se Yi at | to settlement ; and under the name of Kansas became the first ground 
ln in heh to lock fer -anercle operas a Bis J _ mT y on - on which the advocates and opponents of slavery appealed to arms. 
ap apeonn geape like! i a i e e c. ihe ors r 48s | 'The tribes who thus suddenly found themselves surrounded by settlers 
Sr co cn an aad aa ee in [cng iin war mwas poe ot nee cme 
. — — . o* asiie, | the other side, and went almost to a man with their interests. o 
and as second-class accommodation unites most of the annoyances of | idea of the soles of Grendem as anak seamen ever to have entered their 
ee apn 0 wg ty ov still a jheads. The Delawares, Fenimore Cooper’s heroes, the Wyandottes, 
that mine | . “a se sed That oe xi a opment, ANG | and one or two other opulent tribes, who own slaves themselves, 
aici mac + haiaae im fieeatl; ms . Ww re ing apes a NO | favoured the “ border ruflians,” the emigrants from Missouri, who at 
ees ae a _— 1 su SS rf y are t eqres 10 t ee first controlled the elections. The great majority of the tribes, how- 
si ye 8 skirmish “That th vad ae 2 “i an pre ape ld ‘ever, the Pawnees, Omahas, Miamis, and Winnebagos, though equally 
nl “bees a heen oan %/ oun ‘liar on ope ey k t uey a | civilized, own no slaves, and sympathized warmly with the settlers. 
only bear the expense is a fact famihar to all who know them. | Since Kansas has been admitted into the Union, they have been 
Once uprooted, the English peasant or artizan is as migratory an ‘treated with very unusual justice, have been admitted to the full 
— re his master, quite as fond of trying his luck, and nearly 4S ‘rights of citizenship, and will furnish their quota to the Federal 
well disposed to spend the bad months intown, If he would travel | Army, not as Pawnees or Omahas, but as citizens of Kansas. They 
vad pest a eo be a _ he however, - pe pe strength ; and their regular contingent 
SS passenge C a, wae € travelled once 2 | wil] be too small to admit of exceptional modes of warf Sout 
month, the passenger traflic would be increased six-fold, and the | of Kansas reside the er onatioet of an —— fel se... Se 
_— vwchobd oo — would be — ee be versa from Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. Most of them, as 
arehoiders, iat resu 1owever, cannot be Oblained excep vy » &S aws ‘*herokee ‘reeks Le ivill 
ee eee pace ee eee —— | |the Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles, form civilized 
pi ey heme an, epithe lta ye a tee sity maa |nations, have printing-presses and a literature of their own, have a 
I § ordinary rare ty i - 7 ‘ c . ee or @Xcursions, , | separate and republican form of Government, elect their own officers 
ed = Hoy Hh The Goreme - c a ae — of "| by ballot, and support a common school system by taxes imposed by 
mae gm The Goverment of ua re om thn ih some igh a om the Fede ator)" The 
mo . — os ° 7 “| are, however, deeply committed to Slavery. ‘hey own numerous 
ne oe 1% i i a — ew slaves, and are to all outward appearance as much attached to the 
a sos is + theres age aap — Soke hi +. ti —— —_ pel | peculiar institution as their immediate neighbours of the State of 
wr Poppe. het a ra] ee ‘hee "fift oont pone |Arkansas. Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, there can be no 
suffocation, and the expenses less than fifty per cent. on the | doubt that they would range themselves actively on the side of the 
em — again — a dividend of upwards of thirteen per — Confederacy, and acting en masse they would bring to their allies the 
i ay say ‘ded er, 1S on too nee the yo mg ol —— ”4Y | aid of a body of light infantry of no contemptible value. The Federal 
— “Ti, mg ty a a awe - ai had - es vw 4 | Government, has, however, a somewhat singular hold over the mass 
i hash Sahay. pues Gan hn taliey tom. | ho cute Uctealiy (geen ey On ae ee ee 
S bt rf ri i ri ° < | »hase. - > atee , > arlers , > 
doubled the total traffic, and though we have not yet seen the return a nt iy Oe i ean Ee 
; : -<pgenchvace yer “ete a pride apendh co still retains the money—many millions of dollars—and pays only the 
} grt it must show an increase st increased expense of at |interest to the Indians. Should they act as a body against the 
none be gh oy ; rs a ~~ a Mi a — believe, | Government, the Secretary to the Treasury would annex those funds 
h at the | hed i" 1€ ial ih poem 1s °1 ne ae -, ane pg | without scruple, and the tribes, afraid of losing their slaves, are still 
std caggan el - ee ao cae ee agg nny ect tere afraid of — their 5 They yep as — 
. pie. 4s ares, picasant 3 ~ still waver, and only a portion of their “young men” have as ye 
modation, and reasonable hours, wiil attract a class before whom the is Sh cerned ont These have been e: sari wel od Now 
a ae a soon & iastenifoot the |; soug it the scene of action. iese have been eager y we come it e 
present race of passengers will seem but an msignificant item, Orleans aud Montgomery, where they have been formed into regiments 
oalaalipaitaaaatinieianiattiaestet | dressed in fantastic uniforms. The South, however, will hardly place 
; ERED vee ee ny orrenS 2 = a ; them in front of the conflict, and it seems to be understood that they 
THE INDIAN ELEMENT IN THE AMERICAN WAR. | will compel them to observe the ordinary rules of war, at least as war 
HE Confederated States of America have called on the Indian | is understood in a country where it seems to be pee ma ae 
tribes to aid them in their strife with the North, and several Tl — sentries = — — eg ae y pot * which 
: : . , ans are ell pleased w 2 restrictions unde 
companies have been enrolled at Montgomery and New Orleans. The | 2 oe eS oe Se See cores: host 
ial iene: ns, Miia, teiilenitene te i ip sicaiiatishall diane they are placed, but they make none the less most excellent hostages 
. seems to Kngits ae ions to impart a new e aes of horre | for a territory of great importance to the ultimate purposes of the 
into the contest, and it may be worth w hile to examine the extent of |South. ‘The road to the new regions which the South hopes one day 
the assistance brought by these novel allies. A notion prevails, Wes to occupy lies through this very Indian territory. 
believe, in England, that the Indians are all of one mind and located! On the whole, what with the new civilization of the tribes, the 
in one place—an idea widely at variance with the facts. The tribes | influence of the Federal Government, and the inclination of the South 
left in the States, who have declined in strength, but whose origina! |to keep their Indians well in hand, the —o “! ee 
number has always been greatly exaggerated, may be divided into peace means what . = Mm ep ves war, T y/ = che eoekd 
. . se a” a “eet useful ¢ ance » rebels re is reason to hope the w 
three classes: the small and almost extinct tribes lingering in the |USC!™' assistance to the rebels, and the this — * bo Th 
seaboard States: the nomadic tribes of Texas and the base of the a be spared the repetition of at least this one form of horror. € 
thegans : pers ase Of the | attendant circumstances of this civil war are bad enough in all con- 
Rocky Mountains; and the larger class of civilized or half-civilized | science without the importation of savages to set at defiance all rules, 
tribes who have been transplanted from the valley of the Mississippi lan compel the victims to introduce the law, long banished from 

















to Kausas and the Indian territory proper. With the first class the | civilized strife, of blood for blood. 
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THE POPE AND THE PARROT. 

M. Clément Caraguel, tells the foliowing story: “A French gentleman, M. 
——, was travelling in Italy, accompanied by his wife, who carried with 
her a pet parrot. On coming to the frontier of the Roman States, an official 
d Jed their passports, and, after asking them what they were going to do at 
Rome, &c., he espied the parrot. ‘Ah, you have a parrot, I see. Does it talk ?’ 
* OF course it does.’ What does it say?’ ‘What does that signify?’ ‘ Sir,’ 
said the official, sternly, ‘this is no joking matter. Parrots sometimes use very 
improper language—seditious words, even.’ ‘ Interrogate the bird, then,’ was 
the answer. The official accordingly endeavoured to make it speak, but not a 
word would it utter, perhaps because it was fatigved, or did not understand 
Italian. At last the head official said, ‘ Well, there is only one way of arranging 
this business; you must write down the phrases your parrot can say, and de- 
clare on your own responsibility that it can say nothing else. That done, I will 


i There was no alternative, so the gentleman made the 


you a pass for it. 
laration required, and went his way. M. related this story to a nume- 


rous auditory, and at the same time he showed the parrot’s pass to those who 
wished to see that singular document, which cost him a scudo (4s. 6d.).” 
ING, Muse, as your votaries sit at their claret, 
Of the prince of good fellows, our heretic parrot, 
And how at oor frontier, a few months ago, 
He astonished the sergeant and chef de bureau. 
From the day that we started he always had been 
The noisiest of parrots that ever was seen; 
At Nice, bit a pilgrim who asked for relief, 
In the boat at Marseilles called the captain a thief ; 
While driving to Genoa repeatedly said 
He wished the conductor and horses were dead. 
At Fiesole snapped at an acolyte’s shoes, 
Told a sentry at Venice to go to the deuce; 
But the worst of all tricks, since we brought him from home, 
Was the trick that he played at the barrier of Rome. 
Our passports were viséd—we hoped we were through, 
When an evil fiend moved him to scream “ Cockatoo !” 
Cried the officer, “ Whew! Does this bird parlez-vous ?” 
Maladetto ladrone! 1t never will do, 
To let pass into Rome a profane cockatoo. 
Close the gates. Hold the horses. By stole and by cope, 
No parrots come in but with leave of the Pope. 
Who knows but the bird in some street might be heard 
Letting fall some abandoned and profligate word ? 
Cockatoos, it is said, commit strange indiscretions 
By unholy and even seditious expressions. 
It is hardly a week since a bird with a beak, 
Down at ‘livoli said that the Pope was a sneak. 
He was brought to court-martial, and shot for his follies 
By our brave grenadiers in a couple of volleys. 
But the mischief was done when the words had been said, 
Though the thief of a fowl before evening was dead. 
Our duty is plam. Signor Parrots wi// choose 
The freedom each Roman enjoys, to abuse ; 
Good ! a pass is required from all cockatoos. 








* Eccellenza,” said we, “by his eye you may see, 
This bird is not one of those birds who make free. 
He never forgets that a line must be drawn 
Between eminent persons and heretic spawn. 
No follower he of Kossuth and his minions ; 
If he has a dislike, ’tis to Liberal opinions. 
His look of devotion is quite Lond fide, 
And he keeps all Church rules, but the fasting on Friday. 
You should hear him at night, as he roosts on his perch, 
Blessing over by name the big wigs of the Church. 
All bishops and priests in his thoughts have a part, 
Though perhaps Antonelli is neares? his heart. 
Even now, while we talk, he is wholly wrapt up, 
Not in thinking, as we, where to-night we may sup. 
You may see by his look, as he sits on his shelf, 
He is quoting the Fathers himself to himself. 
Of all indiscretion his language is pure, 
And he never has sworn—except once at Cavour. 
So fond of the clergy, so constant at mass 
Come, come, eccellenza, this parrot may pass ?” 





“Diavolo! No?” said the chef de bureau. 
“‘ What saint of a bird is vouchsafed us below ? 
Santa Madre di Dio! he seems to combine 
A beak with the soul of a Christian divine. 
By way of surprise, has he dropped from the skies, 
Some Apostle or Patriarch sent in disguise ? 
St. Anthony once took the form of a pheasant. 
We want such another sight sadly at present. 
Since these cursed revolutions we scarcely have had 
A single phenomenon down, good or bad. 
Heaven grants to our Pope, it may be, lest he mope, 
In this holiest of Parrots a oubel of Hope. 
St. Joseph! The parrot may pass if he please ; 
Our Church is in need of good Christians like these. 
The law will require, for fear of abuses, 
Just a list of the words that his reverence uses. 
And—as matter of form—a mere note, so to speak, 
Of the length of his claw, and the cut of his beak. 
Good! ‘ Person, rotund, Hair, the colour of ochre. 
Eyes, piercing. Nose, prominent. Beard, mediocre.’ 
e passport is yonder. No need of delay. 
A moment will serve—Signor Parrot, this way.” 


Sing Muse, of what happened, if haply you know, 
While our Parrot was gone with the chef de bureau. 


a 
This alone can we say, that we saw him depart, 

With one claw on his perch, and one claw on his heart, 
In pious reflection so rapt and secure, 

With an air so devout, and a look so demure, 

That the soldiers all knew as they carried him through, 
Never was such a pious and good cockatoo. 

He waved them his blessing—his beak in the air— 
Next closed both his eyes, as though buried in prayer. 
Then gave all about him, while turning the corner 

One glance in rebuke of each scoffer and scorner. 
While we lingered outside, ’twas in vain that we tried 
What was passing within by a guess to decide. 

But the state of affairs, and the stir on the stairs, 
Made us think that he had up the sentries to prayers, 
And though we saw nothing, we judged by the sound 
He was blessing the Pope and the Cardinals round. 


Our parrot came back with his passport at last, 
“ Pass strangers—pass Parrot!” The barrier was past. 
As we drove through the gate he sat quiet and still, 
With a wink of his eye, and a twist of his bill. 
Till we entered the town he was pious enough, 
Then his language and manner grew noisy and rough, 
He laughed and he sang, and he screamed and he crew, 
Till you scarcely had known ’twas the same cockatoo, 
And indeed I may mention that after the way 
That he spoke of the Pope for the rest of that day, 
I only will say— 
That the sergeant was right about birds’ indiscretions, 
And that Parrots do use THE MOST AWFUL EXPRESSIONS! 


Fetter to the Editar. 
7th August, 1861. 


Sm,—My attention has been recently directed to the last number of 
the Westminster Review, in which, at p. 239, there are some remarks 
on a letter which you did me the favour of inserting a few months 
ago in the Spectator. The reviewer gives an extract from a work 
called Crockford’s Clerical Directory, in which it is stated that I was 
admitted to Deacon’s Orders in the year 182], and he draws some 
inferences which, on the supposition of the correctness of that state- 
ment, are certainly not unnatural, though perhaps rather broader 
than the premises warrant. Nor was it to be expected that he or 
anyone should have suspected an error of six or seven years in the 
date. 

Having applied for the most authentic and exact information on 
the point, I am informed by Messrs. Burder and Dunning, the Bishop 
of Ely’s secretaries, that “they find, on reference to the Act-book, 
that I was admitted to Deacon’s Orders on the 4th November, 1827.” 
L have furnished the editor of the Westminster Review with the 
means of undeceiving his readers in his next number, but I do not 
know whether he will think it worth while to do so. And, whether 
or not, I shall take it as an additional favour if you will publish this 
statement. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. St. Davin’s. 








Fine Arts. 

THE LONDON ART UNION.—EXHIBITION OF PRIZES, 
“Tur Art Union of London was established to promote the know- 
ledge and love of the Fine Arts, and their general advancement ia 
the British empire, by a wide diffusion of the works of native artists, 
and to elevate Art and encourage its professors, by creating an in- 
creased demand for their works, and an improved taste on the part 
of the public.” So runs the prospectus of the Society, but he would 
be a bold man who ventured to assert that these laudable objects 
were in any way attained by the expenditure of some four thousand 
pounds sterling on the works of art selected by the prizeholders 
from the different exhibitions of the year, and now offered to public 
notice at the Suffolk-street gallery. So poor, so mediocre is the 
collection, that the words of the prospectus seem to possess a deep 
ironical meaning. Certainly here are the means for a tolerably wide 
diffusion of the works of native artists, but whether the “ professors” 
who have produced the rubbish which occupies so large a space on 
the walls, deserve further encouragement, whether after such speci- 
mens of their prowess there is probability of an increased demand 
for their productions, or whether the standard of public taste will be 
raised by their exhibition, are questions not very difficult of solution. 
True it is that the Art Union Council has no control over the choice 
of prizes won by the subscribers, and herein lies the chief reason 
why Art Unions tend to foster mediocrity. Each prizeholder selects 
for himself: he may have no idea of the difference between a good or 
a bad painting, in most cases he belongs to that large class who, 
if pictures be the subject of conversation, somewhat unnecessarily 
assure you that “they don’t profess to be judges, they only know 
what they like’—a class with a decided preierence for —_ © or 
fruit pieces, generally speaking, but whether figure, fruit, or and- 
scape, the picture selected will in nine cases out of ten be hopelessly 
bad. ‘To meet the requirements of this class, it was ——— that 
the “Art Union painter” should spring into existence. According}y, 
he appeared simultaneously with the formation of picture lotteries. 
The means he adopts for the ensnaring of prizeholders are few an 
simple. He asks such sums for his works as correspond with the 
amounts given by the Society for prizes, and takes care never to be 





original. he latter is perhaps scarcely a work of volition, still it is 
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desirable that the artist who aims at “ bagging a prizeholder” should 
pever startle ae or arouse suspicion. He must be conven- 
tionally duli and common-place. No unusual effect of colour, no 
atmospheric phenomena should be introduced in landscape; and in 
fgure subjects, a girl springing at a cottage door or peeling turnips, 
a pair of blandly inane lovers, or an old dame holding a bible, and | 
subject as possible—will delight the fortunate prizeholder 
taxing too heavily his reflective powers. 

The figure pictures here are indeed lamentable, with but very few 
exceptions. This is the more to be deplored, as many works of 
equal price and far greater merit, by struggling and comparatively 
unknown men, have returned to their authors from the exhibitions un- 
sold. ‘The best picture, though not that which was selected as the 
highest prize, is Mr. Barwell’s “ Here of the Day,” which was 
favourably mentioned in our notice of the Academy Exhibition. 
Blurred and uncertain as the execution is, there is at least earnestness 
and intention in the scene of contemporary life. More attractive, at 
first sight, but less honestly wrought, is Mr. Cobbett’s “ Market- 
day’—the 2007. prize. It is a speciously painted work, and leaves 
little impression on the memory. Mr. J. Morgan’s “ Pothooks”—a 
schoolmaster overlooking a raw country lad who is making his first 
efforts in writing, has much character and quiet humour, and is the 
most successful of the smaller figure pictures. “ The Muleteer,” by 
Mr. H. Weekes, jun., is a bad imitation of Mr. Ansdell’s worst pecu- 
liarities. The majority of the works are landscapes. Some soa 
are by the inevitable and indefatigable Williams family, whose art 
manufactures, together with those of Mr. Shayer, find much favour in 
the eyes of Art Union subscribers. So do the vivid landscapes of Mr. 
Gosling, whose brilliant greens “ o’erstep the modesty of nature.” 
When to these are added Mr. Abraham Cooper’s theatrical cavaliers 
and unreal horses, a coldly literal view of “ Saarburg Castle,” by 
Mr. G. C. Stantield, several “Quiet Pools,” “ Vales in Devon,” and 
“Scenes in Wales,” and a sprinkling of cattle, fruit, and flower 
pieces, of indifferent merit, a tolerably correct idea my be formed of 
the collection. I should not omit, however, to mention the two 
admirable Cornish views by Mr. G. Wolfe, so rich in detail, true 
in effect, and elaborate in execution, and a characteristic study of a 
young girl selling clothes-pegs, entitled “ Little Gipsy,” by Mr. 

Jonavia, which hang in the Water-Colour Room. Mr. *Durham’s 
marble group, “Go to Sleep,” a child nursing a Skye terrier, would 
be improved by more expression in the features. Mr. Foley’s spirited 
statue of “Caractacus” has been well reproduced on a small scale in 
bronze, twenty copies of which have been awarded as prizes. 

The South-East Room is devoted to works by pupils of the dif- 
ferent schools in connexion with the Department of Science and Art, 
submitted in competition for money-prizes to the extent of 100Z., 
which sum the Council of the Art Union have determined to set 
apart each year for the purpose of encouraging the practice of Design 
as applied to Manufactures. They consist of drawings in mono- 
chrome, of single figures partially draped from life; of studies of 
animals from nature; designs for bookcases, sideboards, flower-vases, 
majolica dishes, &c. The Nottingham school contributes the best, 
and that at Lambeth the worst, specimens of drawing from the human 
figure. A group of Tigers, by Mr. A. T. Elwes, has much charae- 
teristic expression, and a study of stags, with no name appended to 
it, displays considerable feeling for pictorial effect and truth to nature. 
The Gothic style preponderates in the furniture. Mr, Payne, of Dar- 
lington, contributes a bookcase, which resembles four church windows 
of the flamboyant type, placed side by side with intervening pin- 
nacles. The sideboards have so many odd notches and niches, and 
other irregularities of form, that the task of dusting a roomful of 
furniture designed in the same manner, would assuredly be onerous, 
The majolica dish, by Mr. Toncks, of Birmingham, is almost the only 
one that evinces any praise of design. The head of the Queen, which, 
according to the conditions of the competition was to be the central 
subject, in this drawing looks towards the spectator—the only one 
out of the sixteen designs that has not been copied from the current 
coin of the realm. ‘The surrounding ornament is simple and appro- 
priate, which can scarcely be said for most of the other specimens, 


without | 


mone of which her Majesty’s head seems in imminent danger of 


being devoured by the enormous Chinese dragons that sprawl around 
it. It is in this room that the chief interest of the Art Union Exhibi- 
tion lies. Here, at least, is some striving after excellence (crude and 
inexperienced as most of the attempts are), which is a pleasant relief 
after the complacent vapidity and pretentious ignorance of which 
there is such a preponderance in the gallery. 

The print of the year is a line engraving by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, 


bopelenely staring into vacuity—in short, anything with as little | 


BOOKS. 
ae 
MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW POEM.* 


A reviewer of Mr. Alexander Smith’s earlier poems passed upon 
him that crushing sentence of the French critic’s w hich applies so 
much more widely to all our modern literature than we are generally 
willing to admit: “ J/ dit tout ce qwil veut, mais malheureusement u 
|n’a rien & dire.’ Since then Alexander Smith has curbed much of 
the empty extravagance of his earlier moods, and in this new volume 
he has succeeded in reducing bis really luxuriant fancy within the 
bounds of a coherent narrative. But still his own description of his 
own tendencies is only too graphic; his main effort appears still 
to be, 
= to draw images from everything ; 

And images lay thick upon our talk 

As shells on ocean sands.” 
He shows the most astonishing fecundity in this respect, but still 
ithe images are far more important than the thing imaged. He has 
jthe richest powers of expression, but, too like the loquacious age 
| itself, has nothing of any significance to express. 

This is unquestionably his most temperate and healthy work. It 
| contains nothing of the enervating worship of the grandeur of passion 
| which inspired his former poems. His appreciation of the transient 
aspects of external nature is as quick and vivid as ever. His fer- 
tility in multiplying the isolated beauties of analogy is not less re- 
markable. And it is something that he has perceived the necessity 
of imposing upon himself a principle of cane unity, since he cannot 
evolve it from within. In the attempt before us he does at least con- 
fess that a poem ought to be a natural whole, and not a mere string 
of glittering metaphorical beads. 

And yet the result is not a poem, though it has as usual many 
detailed beauties of a rare order. Notwithstanding all the mar- 
vellous productiveness of his fancy, Mr. Alexander Smith shows no 
trace of an imagination. There is nothing within him which moulds 
and stamps with a distinct meaning or drift the countless images of his 
analogical eye. His poetry is a perpetual flux. He sees by far too 
many subtle resemblances, instead of too few, because there is no- 
thing in him which determines the direction of his search; he is 
tempted like a butterfly from flower to flower without any guiding 
instinct or purpose in his flight. If fancy be the faculty whic 
catches at fleeting analogies, and imagination that which keeps one 
haunting conviction, einotion, or mora! picture constantly before the 
mind, then we fear that Mr. Smith’s faculty is faney only—the 
kaleidoscopic power of ringing an infinite variety of changes on 
every momentary impression, but discovering no trace of that per- 
vadiug undercurrent of moral unity which constitutes the very heart 
and,soul of poetry. It was one of Coleridge’s deep critical dicta 
that overexcited fancy tends to delirium, overexcited imagination to 
monomania, We are perpetually reminded of this in reading Mr, 
Alexander Smith’s brilliant succession of similes and metaphors, 
which often recal to us a delirious dream. There is seldom, indeed, 
even that amount of biuding thought or of intensity of feeling 
which is sufficient centre for the shortest of lyrical poems—for ex- 
ample, the sonnet. Were the historical or legendary thread of the 
| production before us withdrawn, all the fragmentary beauties which 
lare strung upon it might be restrung on almost any other string. 
| Like a necklace, all the beauty is in the beads, and one thread is quite 
las good as another. The connecting cord is useful, because it unites 
| what would otherwise roll apart, but it has no necessary relation 
| with the elements which it connects, and they have no necessary re- 
|lation with each other, The story which Mr. Alexander Smith has 
|chosen for his present theme has great poetic capabilities, but he is 
quite blind to them. He uses it for precisely the same purpose 
| for which, on some parts of the coast of Ireland, the people plant a kind 
lof bind-weed among the sand: it gives a certain coherence and 
lconsistency to the sandy grains which could not otherwise resist the 
tides at all; but though the bind-weed thus makes a rope out of the 
sand, the cohesion is mechanical, not organic. And so it is with 
Mr. Smith’s story in the present instance. It gathers up his pic- 
tures, and similes, and metaphors into a certain mechanical unity, 
land that is all. It is transplanted for that purpose from the old 
| Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and it loses everything—though Mr. Smith’s 
| fancies gain—by the transplantation. Mr. Smith is quite unable to 
| penetrate to the heart of the legendary history, and to reproduce it 
| from within. 

Incited apparently to emulation by the delight with which Tenny- 
|son’s “Idylls of the King” were received, Mr. Alexander Smith has 
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On Tuesday week, Mr. J. Sant was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Liunell, the landscape painter, losing the coveted | 
honour by a minority of one only. Mr. Sant’s graceful! portraits of | 
women and children must be familiar to all exhibition-goers. He | 


well deserves the compliment awarded him by the Academic body | 
and few will question the justice of their choice. 





A winter exhibition of the works of living artists is to be held this 
year at Glasgow, the City Council having granted the use of the 
corporation galleries for the purpose. Many influential names appear 
on the list of the committee, the chairman of which is the Lord 

rovost. The exhibition will take place in November, and remain 
open till the following January. Dry Point. 


Arthur, shows an outline of quite as grand and expressive form, 
Edwin of Deira, in Northumbria, had been, in his childhood, dispos- 
sessed of his inherited kingdom by Adelfrid (whom Mr. Alexander 
Smith transforms, we know not why, into Ethelbert), his brother-in- 
law. He wandered about an exile for twenty-seven years of his life, 
until at last he found refuge with a friend of his father’s, Redowald 
the King of the East Angles. This prince was of a hesitating and 
timid turn of mind, and when Adelfrid demanded the extradition of 
his guest under threats of instant war in case of refusal, Redowald 
balanced the claims of expediency and justice so long in his mind 
that Edwin, in spite of the favour of Queen Bertha, the wife of 
Redowald, had given himself up for lost. Indeed, for a time, in one 
of the oscillations of his wavering mind, Redowald had resolved to 
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betray him, and was bent on preventing his escape. Edwin, walking 
in the palace garden during the night in the depths of his de- 
spondency, was encountered, it was said, by a being in the form 
of a man, who told him his fears and anxieties, and asked him 
what he would promise to any one who should deliver him from 
them. Edwin promised much, but the stranger said he desired 
nothing but a pledge to embrace the doctrine and follow the pre- 
cepts of his deliverer. He then laid his hand on the head of the 
prince, and enjoined that when any one should, with that symbol, 
claim his obedience, he should at once perform the promise he had 
made; then the fignre vanished. This had scarcely epeue when 
a messenger came from the queen to tell Edwin that the internal 
conflict which had so long raged im Redowald’s mind was at length 
definitively settled in his favour. He rejected the demand of Adelfrid, 
and declared war; and he determined, moreover, to be beforehand 
with his enemy. Redowald raised three columns of troops, the first 
of which he seul under the command of his eldest son (Regner), 
the second he commanded himself, the third he entrusted to the 
exiled prince. Regner, too forward and rash, fell upon the enemy 
without waiting for support, was routed, and slain. But the columns 
under Redowald and Edwin uniting, retrieved the defeat, destroyed 
Adelfrid and his army, and reinstated Edwin on the throne. Edwin 
then asked in marriage and obtained Ethelburga of Kent, a Chris- 
tian princess, who brought with her Paulinus, the Christian mis- 
sionary, into Northumbria. Paulinus, however, made little way in 
converting the Northumbrians, until Edwin’s life having been at- 
tempted by an assassin, the illness, or the danger, induced him 
seriously to ponder the Christian faith. It was then that Paulinus, 
laying his hand on Edwin’s head, demanded from him the fulfilment 
of his mysterious vow; and the king, no longer hesitating, soli- 
cited the assent of his heathen priests to the » la + of the old 
idolatry and the substitution of the new faith. The two priests 
who were consulted were neither of them disinclined to the 
change. Coifi, the high-priest, said that he had kneeled and 
prayed for years to deaf, inexorable gods; the other replied 
that for anything the heathen rites had taught him, “it is with our 
soul as with the little bird that came in the other day at one of the 
windows of the room where you sat at dinner, and flew out imme- 
diately at the other. Whilst it was in the room we knew something 
about it, but as soon as it was gone we could not say whence it came 
or whither it was flown. Thus, whilst our soul is in the body we 
know something of it, but when once departed we know not whither 
it goes nor whence it came.” Both the priests, therefore, advised 
that the Christian message should be, at least, heard; and when 
heard, they were again the first to urge the destruction of the idols, 
Coifi himself claiming the right to strike the mock deity from his 
shrine. Edwin’s administration, always strong and just, gained from 
this time the powerful alliance of the new faith. ° 

Such is an outline of the legendary story which Mr. Alexander 
Smith has taken for the substance of his poem. Edwin was to be 
his “Arthur”’—only, a king groping for new roots of civil order, 
conscious that the old idolatrous sanctions wey giving way, rather 
than one attempting, like Arthur, to realize in pra iical life the clearly 
understood creed of Christian chivalry. Edwin had been a wanderer 
through many lands, but this Mr. Smith has omitted to teil, perhaps 
thinking it unimportant; whereas it was probably the key to that 
breadth of experience which enabled him to see that the evening of 
the old idolatry was drawing to its close. The whole poem, if it were 
to have its full significance, should be a delineation of the failing 
power of heathen visions, and the transition of a rude but hardy 
eople led by their monarch from the shadow into the dawn of new 
ght. In the hesitating Redowald there was room to sketch the 
moral chaos which a decaying idolatry produces even in a naturally 
noble mind. And in the despairing priests of the old idolatry there 
was room for.something more; Bede’s words suggesting the two 
types of disappointed devotees—the practical devotee, who tests 
truth by governing power, and scorns a deity who does not actually 
rule; and the contemplative devotee, who wants to have a revela- 
tion extending beyond the field of his own experience before he can 
believe that it is a divine revelation at all. And both these doubting 
aps might have been delineated in their direct relations with the 
sing when dimly groping after some new guarantee of political and 
social order. 

The subject was a deep and noble one, but it has been utterly 
wasted on the present author. The poem is almost wholly taken up 
with descriptions of external nature. Not a single character is 
delineated with any attempt at care or vigour; not a single inward 
want of the people who were sitting in the darkness and waiting for 
the coming Fieht. Paulinus’s proclamation of the gospel might be 
versified from a modern missionary tract. This first Christian king 
is a very common-place young man, who is wholly occupied with 
falling into a passion, and falling in love with a damsel imported by 
Mr. Alexander Smith into the Venerable Bede’s story—both on slight 
occasion. There is nothing in him that prepares us in any way for 
the mysterious vision which cheers hiin at the crisis of his fate. So 
far from groping after a new principle of political order and tranquil- 
lity, this very feeble exile is vibrating in his own mind between the 
most tumultuous hate to his old enemy, and the most tumultuous 
love to the young lady referred to. Indeed, that which should be 
the substance of the poem—the decay of order and faith, and the rise 
of a new faith as the germ of a new order—is limited eutirely to the 
few lines in which Bede’s report of the Pagan priests’ views is versi- 
fied. We cannot help asking in wonder why Mr. Alexander Smith 
chose such a subject at all? Hills, and mists, and “ billowing woods” 


—which last are great favourites with Mr. Smith—admit of ample 





| there not the historic label to guide us. 


anand 
description without a framework of Anglo-Saxon history ; even mey 
with “ stormy beards” and golden-headed maidens are not uuknown jp 
these latter ays and why, therefore, a poem which lays all its stregs 
on the external beauties of nature and young women should revert 
to these ancient times, it is impossible to understand. When the 
only natural significance of the story is smothered in physical deseri 
tion, we are inclined to quarrel even with the narrative thread that 
saves those descriptions from utter incoherence. 

But such as it is, description of scenery, when it is quiet, is by far 
the best element in the poem, of which the following is a fair 
sample : 

“‘ Next morning, from the sandy hills he saw 
The bare blue desert of the sea flow out 
In glittering wrinkles ‘neath a cloudy dawn; 
And when the sun burned through the mists, and grew 
A mass of blinding splendour that out-rayed, 
He dipped into the valleys. On through woods, 
And roadless meads he passed, till at the hour 
When fiercest is the light, he weary came 
To a ravine that broke down from the hill 
With many a tumbled crag: a streamlet leapt 
From stony shelf to shelf: the rocks were touched 
By _—_ foxgloves, plumed by many a fern ; 
And all the soft green bottom of the gorge 
Was strewn with hermit stones that sideways leaned, 
Smooth-cheek'd with emerald moss.” 


To prove how striking the fragmentary similes sometimes are, if 
they were really the natural vesture, instead of mere spangles, to the 
thought, take the following : 

* Soinething of this I heard, as one immersed 

In boundless woods, the falling of a tree: 

Who hears a sound, but cannot tell from whence, 

Nor whether nibbling centuries of time 

Or woodman’s axe hath sapped it.” 

Or this : 

“ Ye look the same; thou sound’st the same, 
Thou ever falling, falling stream— 
Ye are the changeless dial-face, 
And I the passing beam.” 


Or the following : 


“ For she was coy as is a backward spring 
That will not take possession of delight 
Nor all its buds disclose.” 


On the other hand, here are specimens of the worst extravagances 
of the metaphor-maker : 
“ Most gladly, Prince, 
When time hath tried thy steadfastness of heart, 
And when the wayward fowl, Prosperity, 
Roosts in thy boughs, I'll see her wife of thine, 
Wearing with thee the crown.” 


“ The Prince rehearsed 
How Ethelbert, tolled on by plunder’s bell, 
Wasted his borders for these many years.” 

“ The lordliest game of forest and of hill 
Made that board paradise, within whose smell 
The phoenix appetite divinely died 
Into a rarer life.” 

“ And spacious horns of mead—the blessed mead 
That can unpack the laden heart of care— 
That climbs a heated reveller to the brain, 
And sits there singing songs.” 


These sentences, which are by no means exaggerated specimens of 
the poetry on stilts with which Mr. Alexander Smith furnishes us, seem 
to prove that the slightest and most superficial analogy has as great 
a fmt for him as the deepest and subtlest; indeed, that he does not 
see the difference. There must be something very eccentric about 
that man’s fancy who has any more graphic conception of the coming 
of prosperity suggested to him by turning King Edwin into a branch- 
ing tree, and his good fortune into “a wayward fowl at roost” there. 
Or, again, can the temptation to plunder be more vividly realized by 
| any human being by the aid of the metaphor of a tolling-bell? We 
have heard of alarm-bells, but they are intended to frighten away 
| plunderers, or to bring assistance against them; but the notion of 
ringing fur your thief is, surely, quite new? Again, it is certainly 
| original, but is it any imaginative aid, to make Appetite die like a 
| phoenix in the smell of roasted game, in order to rise again from its 
| ashes when the eating begins ?—a conception which, surely, must be 
intended to make game of the pheenix. Perhaps, however, the most 
| Claborate of all these grandiloquences is the mead metaphor. Here 
| we have ale presented as a servant “unpacking” the laden heart ot 
|eare, finding this usually menial function at once so warm, and s0 
| amusing, that it (the mead) becomes a heated reveller in the process, 
| and then mounts up-stairs to the brain, to sing comic songs in the 
|attic, Surely not a very instructive or explanatory way of conveyig 
| the common experience that ale or wine often “drives dull care 
away.” This kind of blatant metaphor appears to be scarcely worth 
the manufacture. Mr. Smith’s notion of rehabilitating ancient tradition 
seems to be to deal with it as housekeepers preserve their fruit—to 
| smother it in the saccharine matter of his fancy, and then “ boil dows, 
stirring carefully.” ‘The result is a product to which the term 
“luscious” would seem to be more appropriate than it was as applied 
| the other day by Lord Shaftesbury to Dr. Watts. Edwin of Deira is 
very luscious, but the sugar is not so coarse and disagreeable as that 
employed in Mr. Alexander Smith’s former poems. Still it is quite 
jas predominant over the substance. It professes to be an Angio- 
| Saxon preserve; but we should not know it by the flavour were 
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— 
CARDINAL JULIAN.* 
[r is one of the moral retributions of history that the leaders of a 
dominant party not unfrequently pay the penalty of their ephemeral 
renown in the almost complete oblivion of their names in succeeding 
erations, and that the only lasting result of their triumphs during 
ir lifetime is the creation of a halo of fame around the memory of 
those who were their despised victims or their defeated rivals. In this 
int of view it is better to be a forlorn heretic than a dignified in- 
quisitor, for the chances are that the name of the individual sufferer 
will survive while that of his persecutor is merged in the reputation 
of the body of which he is an executive official. Cardinal Julian 
had claims to a lasting reputation beyond his zealous exertions to 
suppress the Bohemian heresy, yet of those who are familiar with the 
names of Huss and Zisca, how many are there who have ever heard 
of the great Cardinal? Mr. Jenkins has, therefore, undertaken 
rather a bold task in endeavouring to create again some degree of 
intelligent interest in connexion with the singular career of his ec- 
clesiastical hero, and is probably conscious himself that his audience 
must be a more limited one than would be commanded by a narrative 
of the fortunes of the great Bohemian heresiarchs. Cardinal Julian, 
however, was a man who played in his time so important and leading 
apart in European history that no excuse seems needed on the part 
of our author for claiming for him a niche in the gallery of historical 
notabilities. Mr. Jenkins has done his work with creditable care 
and good taste. His colouring is not brilliant, and his delineation of 
character not beyond the average of respectable writers, but there is 
an absence of all pretence in his narrative, and a quiet good sense in 
his accompanying remarks which fully entitle his book to a respectful 
reception. 
Cardinal Julian was born in the year 1398, an epoch in aaa 
thought and feeling which requires much more attentive considera- 
tion than it has yet received. From the middle of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, Europe was agitated by re- 
ligious movements which were the premonitory writing on the wall to 
the more successful achievements of Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle, in 
the succeeding century. The Lollard and the Hussite movements had, 
it is true, each their social and political, as well as their religious 
aspects, but the connexion between these aspects was in that age 
so intimate, that the warning to the Court and Church of Rome 
which they held forth was not less significant than if they had been 
based more exclusively on points of theological belief. Rome itself 
was at the era of Julian’s birth ir a state of anarchial disorganization. 
The allegiance due from Christendom to the chair of St. Peter was 
claimed by two, and even three, rival popes. The Cesarini family were 
an offshoot of the great Roman medieval family of the Montanari. 
“ Giuliano” Cesarini entered at an early age as a student of the Uni- 
versity of Perugia, residing while in that city in the house of the 
Buontempi family, “ where, by his literary talents and early promise, 
he soon became known to the governor of the city, Bindaccio da 
Riccasoli, a ‘literary man, and a lover of men of letters.’” ‘To Riccasoli 
young Julian dedicated some poetical essays, with the composition of 
which he relieved his more severe study of the Roman law. His 
proficiency in the latter branch of learning soon raised him from a 
student to a lecturer, and among his audience were numbered some 
of the greatest of his contemporaries. This study had at least the merit 
of saving him from becoming a mere priest—and was doubtless the 
foundation of the more statesmanlike qualities by which he in after 
years rose above the herd of vulgar churchmen. From Perugia Julian 
returned to Rome, where he was received into the House of Branda di 
Castiglione, Cardinal of Piacenza. The Council of Constance had 
just restored unity to the Church by the election of Pope Martin V., 
one of the chiefs of the House of Colonna, and it now only remained 
for the council to accomplish the other desideratum for the Church, its 
thorough reformation under the auspices of ecclesiastical authority. In 
this council Cardinal Branda, the new patron of Julian, had taken a 
prominent part—and it was thus that the young civilian was introduced 
to the ecclesiastical phenomena of his age which were assuming more 
and more of asocial and political character. The efforts at reformation 
proved wholly abortive. The majority of the cardinals present at the 
council first evaded the question by a succession of specious delays, 
and at last dropped it altogether by proceeding to the election of a 
Pope. The treatment which Jerome of Prague and John Huss met 
with at their hands needs no recapitulation. The Bohemian nation had 
regarded the proceedings of the council in sullen silence ; but so 
significant was this ominous lull that the Emperor Sigismund had 
thought it expedient to write an apologetic letter, palliating his share 
in the death of Huss. A fiery ecclesiastic, however, Cardinal Domi- 
nici, who was despatched from Rome, precipitated the storm by 
causing an ecclesiastic and a layman who had offended him to be 
burnt alive. The legate fled to Hungary from the consequences of 
his own indiscreet cruelty ; and on his death there, in the year 1419, 
the mission to Germany and Bohemia was offered to Cardinal Branda, 
the patron of Julian. ‘The Cardinal is said to have once exclaimed 
that “if the whole Church were to fall into ruin, Julian would have 
been equal to the task of rebuilding it ;” aud now accompanied by this 
young and trusted adviser, he set about the work of stemming the 
tide of heretical rebellion. But the movement had gained too great head 
to be controlled by a couple of ecclesiastics, however talented. “ The 
legation into Bohemia was utterly powerless; and the only person 
who can be said to have profited by it was the young Cesarini,” to 
whom it must have afforded a rich fund of diplomatic experience. He 
also unhappily took his first lesson in that religious inquisition which 
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had formed the powerful engine of his predecessors. Having in com- 
pany with two others failed to convince a priest and bachelor of laws 
of his errors in fair argument :—“ Let fim be bound,” they said 
secretly to the bishop’s official, “more tightly, fastened to a stake, 
and tied with thongs, and spending a night in this state, he will find 
himself, perhaps, a Little troubled in his intellect.” In the morning, 
when they returned, the poor tortured victim exclaimed, “ Prithee, 
burn me, for I am ready! Why do you vex my soul any longer ?” 
Again they argued with him, and again left him bound in torture as 
before. On the next day, “they found the good man inspired 
by the divine light.” On the return of Julian with his patron 
from this unsuccessful legation, he was elevated to the auditor- 
ship of the Rota—his first step on the ladder of ecclesiastical 
preferment. A new legation, of an armed character, was en- 
trusted to the celebrated Cardinal Beaufort, but success still attend- 
ing the arms of the Hussites, the emperor summoned a diet at Nurem- 
berg, and to this Julian, now nominated a cardinal-deacon with the 
title of St. Angelo, was accredited by Pope Martin V. as his repre- 
sentative, “combining the offices of legate in Bohemia, and president 
of the general council which was shortly to assemble at Basle.” 
Scarcely had he arrived at the scene of his labours when he received 
the news of the death of Pope Martin and the election of Cardinal 
Condolmieri as his successor under the name of Eugenius IV. It is 
characteristic of Julian that the warlike legation to Bohemia from 
the first seized on his fancy, while he vainly solicited a release from 
the ecclesiastical function of presiding over the Council of Basle. 
On being confirmed by the new Pope, Julian opened the Diet of 
Nuremberg by publishing Martin’s bull authorizing a crusade against 
the Hussites, and at the same time brought forward a skilful plan 
for the campaign which the Diet adopted. ‘The Bohemians had been 
treating with the emperor when these warlike counsels were adopted, 
but on receiving the news of them they broke off all negotiation, re- 
sisting an earnest appeal made to them at the last moment by Julian, 
whose warlike ardour had thus provoked them. ‘The cardinal then 
took the field at the head of a great army. But the crusaders, though 
numerous, were a many-headed, tumultuous body, and on the approach 
of the Bohemians under their great general Procopius, a panic seized 
the papal host, and notwithstanding all Julian’s efforts they fled in 
confusion, a helpless prey to the swords of the incensed Hussites. 
Eleven thousand crusaders perished on the field, and Julian onl 
escaped by flight, leaving in the hands of the enemy the papal bull 
authorizing the crusade, his cardinal’s hat and mantle, together with 
the cross and other insignia of his office. Julian repaired to Nurem- 
berg, and there denounced in bitter terms to the emperor the divisions 
and cowardice of the German princes, to which he attributed his 
defeat. He then proceeded to open the Council of Basle, to which 
the Bohemian rebels were invited to send representatives. 
Meanwhile at Rome a great change had taken place in the face 
of affairs. Eugenius, the new Pope, had been elected by the influence 
of the Orsini family, the rivals of the Colonnas, to which latter famil 
the late Pope belonged; and he inaugurated his Papacy by an attac 
on the relatives of his predecessor, thus commencing a contest which 
reduced the new Pope to great extremities, and undid all that Martin 
had effected towards the unity of the Church. Julian had again 
roused the ardour of the nobles of Germany, and they only asked for 
a subsidy from Rome to volunteer in large numbers for a new crusade. 
Julian wrote to Eugenius urging the importance of this aid; but the 
Pope had already spent all his predecessor’s hoards, and was himself 
bent on the idea of reuniting the Eastern Church under the supremacy 
of Rome. He accordingly sent a bull to Julian authorizing him to 
dissolve the Council of Basle, and summon another at Bologna, over 
which the Pope might himself preside. The emperor remonstrated 
at this abandonment of German interests, and Julian expostulated at 
great length and with most vigorous arguments, meanwhile suppress- 
ing the bull. The news of the intended dissolution, however, oozed * 
out, and caused a great outburst of indignation against Eugenius 
throughout Europe, the Kings of France and England themselves 
seconding the remonstrances of the emperor. A negotiation which pro- 
mised success had been again opened with the Bohemians, and deputies 
from them had arrived at the council. Julian again wrote, therefore, 
in earnest terms to the Pope, urging the withdrawal of his bull. 
Cardinal Branda, who had arrived at Basle, ably seconded Julian’s 
policy, both there and at Rome, and the envoys of the Pope, who at- 
tended the cowncil to vindicate his conduct, found it necessary to trim 
and moderate their language to the storm which their presence 
provoked, They offered that the work of reformation as well as 
of union should be proceeded with at Bologna if the prelates 
would only consent to the dissolution. But it was in vain. The 
council, in their synodical reply, took the ground that “though the 
Pope is the ministerial head of the Church, he is not greater than 
the whole Church ; otherwise, if the pontiff should err, as has often 
happened, and may yet happen, the whole Church would err, which is 
impossible. And though he be the head and chief prelate of this 
mystical body, he is, nevertheless, within the body, a would not, in 
such a case, remain the head of it. The body, therefore, contains the 
entirety, both him who is called the head, and all the other members.” 
In the later stages of its existence, the council even declared that 
the popes are vicars of the Church, not of Christ, and that a public 
bene gives a right to the Church, represented by the council, to 
depose a pope. ‘The city of Avignon seconded this position by refusing 
to admit a legate of the Pope, and receiving another one from the 
council, After a prolonged —— the Pope, deserted, after much 
vacillation, by the emperor, found it necessary, in 1434, to give way 
to the council, and a bull of reconciliation was made the symbo 
of a hollow truce. The Bohemian deputies had arrived, argued 
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and been argued with, and returned to Bohemia confirmed in their 


own opinions. The council then ree to the work of reforma. 
tion. Ata single blow they abolis 
income paid by every ecclesiastical benefice to the chancery of Rome. 


But the primates of France and Germany had derived large incomes 
from similar exactions, and they loudly protested against this decision 


of the council. Eugenius also sent an envoy to protest against it ; 


Julian, on the other hand, defended the measure, and talked only of 
some compensation to the Pope. But the latter had made so many 
enemies among the princes of Italy as well as his own Roman sub- 


jects, that a popular rising at this very time drove him from Rome, 
and scattered in confusion the whole Orsini faction. A turn in the 
wheel of fortune, however, very unexpectedly took place. The 
Eastern question had raised the point of the place of meeting for the 
council, which was to accomplish the union of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The majority of the Council of Basle voted for 
either Avignon, Basle, or Savoy. The minority, backed by the Pope and 
by the Easterns themselves, advocated Florence. After some wavering, 
Julian deserted the majority on this point, and though he kept his seat 
as president, refused to affix his seal to the decrees of the council, 
and the seal was at length put in commission. The cardinal was now 

ilty of an act of gross outrage. His secretary broke open the 
chest in which the seal was kept, and gave its impress to the decree 
of the minority in favour of Florence. At this crisis took place the 
death of the Emperor Sigismund, to whom both parties had looked 
as a moderator of the contest. Julian almost immediately set out 
from Basle for Venice to meet the Greek envoys, and eventually joined 
them and the Pope at Ferrara. 

From this time Julian laid aside his idea of the reformation of the 
Church, and took up as eagerly that of its union. Our author seems 
to us on the point of this change in his hero’s opinions somewhat 
indistinct and feeble in his vindication. It may be that Julian’s di- 

iomatic mind saw the danger of a continued schism of authority 

tween the Council and the Pope, and therefore sought for the first 
retext to escape back to his old position as a supporter of Papal in- 
libility ; but the actual occasion of his change is quite inadequate 
to its importance. His change was substantially one from an advo- 
cate of the ecclesiastical supremacy of councils to that of a supporter 
of the claims of the Papal party, and, however disinterested may have 
been his conduct in thus acting, the reality and importance of his 
conversion seem to admit of no doubt. 

The Council of Florence, in which Julian took a prominent part, 
effected a “specious but hollow” union between the two Churches, 
and the Council was transferred to Rome inthe year 1442. The 
Council still sat on at Basle, and Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, was now 
called from the hermitage to which he had retired, to assume the 
office of anti-Pope, as Felix V.; but death, the desertion of its leading 
lay supporters, and the mere weariness of its proceedings on the 
part of the general public, had by this time reduced that assembly to 
the shadow of its former greatness. 

Julian was, however, now called to another scene of action—the 
closing one, as it proved to be, of his career. The affairs of Hun- 
gary demanded the presence of a legate, and the mission harmonized 
with Julian’s old and cherished political aspirations, which had been for 
so long superseded by the exigencies of his position in the Councils 
of Basle and Florence. The premature death of Albert, Archduke of 
Austria, seemed to create a vacancy in the throne of Hungary, to 
which he had not long succeeded. The Hungarians, without 
awaiting the possible birth of a posthumous heir, hastened to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of breaking through the bond 
which bound them to Austria and Germany, and elected Ladislaus, 
King of Poland—a prince in the flower of his youth, and already 
distinguished by his martial ardour. Soon after this Albert’s widow 
gave birth to a son, called also Ladislaus, and as the emperor sup- 

rted the claims of his grandson, a civil war seemed imminent. 
ulian, on his arrival in the country, gave all his care to effecting a 
reconciliation between the two parties on the basis of a marriage of the 
King of Poland with the widowed queen, and his appointment as regent 
in the name of the infant prince. But some of the Hungarians object- 
ing to cessions of territory which accompanied this agreement, and 
the Emperor resisting, some years were consumed, during which the 
great object at which Julian was aiming in his work of conciliation 
was necessarily suspended. This was a new crusade against the 
Turks, in which Ladislaus, accompanied by the renowned Hungarian 
warrior, John Hunyades, should take the lead. At length affairs were 
sufficiently arranged to enable Ladislaus to take the field, and after a 
successful campaign, which carried him to the foot of Mount Hemus, 

the king, only yielding to the want of provisions, returned to Buda 
in triumph. But the Cardinal was not satisfied with this partial sue- 
cess. His ardent, and we must add very unscrupulous mind, carried 
him forward to a reconquest of the Holy Land from the infidels. 
Ladislaus had meanwhile consented to a peace of ten years, which 
the Sultan Amurath, terrified at the idea of renewed hostilities, had 
earnestly solicited. The Christian sacrament itself was employed on 
this oceasion to confirm the new treaty. But hardly was it entered into, 
than news arrived of the accession of new and powerful allies to the 
enterprise among the princes of Europe. Ladislaus hesitated; but his 
sense of honour withheld him until, to his shame be it spoken, the silver 
tongue of the tempter instilled the subtle poison of the worst easuistry 
into his too willing ears. This tempter was Cardinal Julian, who 
told the king that his oath only bound him so long as he undertook 
the crusade in his single and unassisted quality as ruler of Hungary, 
but could not bind him as one of a body of allied sovereigns. ‘A 
Polish prelate, more true to honour and religion, vainly protested 


d Annates, the year and a half’s 


a 
a war commenced with perjury. Ladislaus yielded to the tempter. 
The truce was broken, a new campaign entered upon, and at last on 
the field of Varna the Christian confederates experienced a bloody 
defeat, Ladislaus himself fell on the field of battle. The despot of 
Servia and Cardinal Julian retreated to the dense forests in the 
neighbourhood, followed by hundreds of fugitives. Here the curtain 
drops on the life of Julian. Nothing more was seen of him unti] he 
was found, naked and wounded to death, in a wild mountain pass, 
which he had entered on that fatal night. 

His character will have been pretty well portrayed in our outline 
of the events of his life. He was a great man in so far as the ardoy 
of an enthusiast, tempered but lowered in its aim by the tact of the 
diplomatist, may entitle any one to that epithet. He was a 
man according to the scale of ecclesiastical rather than Christian ex. 
cellence. He was gentle and unassuming in his private life, yp. 
feignedly pious, with a true and unselfish zeal for the Church to 
whose services he had devoted himself. But he was a relentless per. 
secutor where her interests seemed to him to call for cruelty; he 
was an ambiguous and unscrupulous politician where her securit 
seemed to call for the sacrifice of his convictions or his friends ; and, 
as we have seen in his advice to Ladislaus, he was an immoral 
casuist where truth and justice seemed antagonistic to his cherished 
schemes on her behalf. 





THE JUNCTION OF THE SEAS. 


M. Extste Recwvs, in the present number of the Rerwe des Deng 
Mondes, adds some new facts to our knowledge of a project which, 
from time to time, has excited the keen interest of Russian 
sovereigns. ‘Thisis the re-excavation of the canal known to have ex. 
isted between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and which offers some 
tempting facilities for a ship canal, a work which, were it but pos. 
sible, would double the aggressive strength of the Northern Empire, 
It would turn the Caspian into a vast Russian dock, where fleets 
of any magnitude might be constructed in secret, and lie ready 
for the ultimate debouch on Constantinople. Even a boat canal 
would enormously increase her force, allowing of the collection of an 
army of almost any strength on the shores of the Black Sea, yet out 
of sight of Europe. It was reported, two years ago, that the Rus- 
sian engineers had convinced themselves of the feasibility of the plan, 
and the statement was partially true, but the conditions of the 
problem were still misunderstood, and we are indebted to M. Reclus 
for a precise account of the difficulties to be conquered, and the 
measure of success it is rational to expect. 

A glance at the map reveals a difficulty which appears at first 
sight almost insuperable. The Caucasian Isthmus, as it ought to be 
ealled, which divides the Black Sea from the Caspian, is everywhere 
six hundred miles broad, to the south crossed by grand ranges of 
mountains, and to the north presenting a smooth surface, rising 
sharply towards the centre, and covered with a sterile steppe. The 
labour of ages would not cut a canal sheer through that steppe, and if 
it did, the experiment would be one of almost inconceivable danger. 
Careful levelling, tested by a treble system of calculation, has esta- 
blished the fact that the waters of the Black Sea are 78 feet above 
those of the Caspian, and if a free passage for them could be 
opened, the Hyrcanian Sea, the boundless marsh which once stretched 
from the Mediterranean through the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, u 
to the Arctic Ocean, would be once more established. Russia woul 
be flooded up to Saratov, and the whole face of Western Asia would 
be permanently changed. The task, therefore, when blankly stated, 
seems impossible, but the true conditions of the problem remain to 
be ascertained, Ascending the Don from the Sea of Azof, the north- 
eastern arm of the Black Sea, the traveller comes on a mighty bend 
of the river trending towards the east. A bend as sharp in the 
Volga, which flows into the Caspian, but trending towards the west, 
brings that river within a few miles of its rival. The little isthmus 
between is called by the Russians Tzaritzin, and is only fifteen miles 
across, and so early as the end of the seventeenth century a canal 
was commenced, which has again been reported on within the last 
three years. The extreme difliculty of the work, however, caused it 
in both instances to be relinquished, and the canal, though recorded 
on Mr. Keith Johnstone’s last map as a projected work, remains to 
the present day’ a dream of the Russian engineers. They have a 
notion, we believe, that Nature will do their work for them, that the 
Volga is slowly cutting iis way te the westward, but rivers move 
slowly out of their beds, and work which is left to geological forces 
is scarcely within the province of postdiluvian savans. 

The two schemes hitherto most considered must, therefore, be 
given up, but M. Reclus confirms the report that there is a thirc 
route which not only offers more hope than any of the others, but 
has within a few months been actually traversed in boats. It was 
suggested to the Russian Government, apparently by some German 
savans, who reasoned from observation of the Sais between the 
Isthmus of Tzaritzin and the great Caucasian slope. The whole of 
this country is the bed of a dried-up sea, which has left a vast sterile 
steppe pierced by huge saline marshes, and crossed by one or two 
rivers which discharge an unusual volume of water. It was, the 
Germans considered, possible, by using these marshes at the time of 
the highest inundation, to pass from the Caspian, at a point not named 
but apparently somewhat north of the Kuma, up to the Don, some 
fifty miles north of its mouth. The route to be tried had been pre- 
viously surveyed, with a result which surpassed expectation. It was 
discovered that in the centre point of the peninsula a vast lake or 
marsh had been left which oceupies the highest point of the country, 
and pours its surplus waters through the Manytch into the river 





against this doctrine, and prophesied that God would never prosper 


Don. As the Manytch was navigable, here was half the distance 
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secomplished at once. Then, at the south of the lake, a spur of the 
ian range gives birth to a stream, the Kalaous, which, after 
ing into the lake, turns to the south-east, and, when swollen b 
the melting of its snows, pours its waters overa valley which exten 
down to the Caspian. 
Mr. Bergstrasser, employé apparently of the Russian Government, 
to test how far this route was passable, and M. Reclus thus 
briefly relates his adventure. Building two boats, one of which was 
“enough for twelve rowers, he put them afloat near the salt 
works of Modchar. “ Tn ascending to Modchar, the stream, nearly 
ten feet in depth, permitted the vessels to advance rapidly; but 
the boats entered the vast lake of Sasta, the waters of which, 
gsollen by the inundation, covered a great part of the steppe, they 
gandered over that immense surface into unknown shallows, and 
strack more than once upon sand-banks, or quitted the eanal to find 
themselves, without knowing it, in the midst of the overtiowed plains. 
Thus the expedition lost most of its time in seeking the true course 
of the Manytch. Yet, when they arrived at a point where the con- 
traction of the valley permitted them always to mark the bed, they 
had to struggle painfully against too strong a current. At last, the 
expedition reached the embouchure of the Kalaous, but the inunda- 
tion had already decreased considerably, and it was impossible to 
netrate directly into the Eastern Manytch. The members of the 
expedition had to reascend the Kalaous in a parallel line with the 
Caspian depression, and then, arrived at the bend, where the valley of 
the Kalaous trends to the north, they had to transport their boats to 
the point nearest to that where the Western Manytch begins to be 
navigable, and descend the course of that river till it pours into the 
Don. En route, a boat struck on a sand-bank, but the problem was 
none the less solved; the expedition had demonstrated the possibi- 
lity of passing from one sea to the other during the highest floods 
of the spring. At that time two currents of water, running in two 
directions, create an unbroken canal between the seas.” M. Reclus, 
from these facts, draws a deduction which is sufficiently broad. It is 
evident, he says, “that a river which separates into so many 
branches, which expands into such vast marshy basins, submitted to 
an evaporation so strong, which supplies an unhealthy marsh on 
each bank, and pours the rest of its water into channels for irriga- 
tion, could, without doubt, become navigable, if the mass were re- 
strained within one proper bed.” The creation of a boat route is, 
therefore, he thinks, quite easy, and, apart from the expense, he is 
probably right. But, accustomed to a soil like that of France, he 
overlooks entirely the frightful expense of restraining a river almost 
tropical in its character within its bed for a course of five hundred 
miles. The dykes would have to be built and maintained in a marsh, 
and one of two things would occur. Either the river would burrow, 
i.e. eat away the banks from below, or its bed would steadily rise, 
the dykes rising with it—as in Lombardy—till the expense of their 
maintenance in a depopulated tract became unendurable. The Go- 
vernment of India, the only European Government which has ever 
made enormous experiments of the kind, has found this difficulty 
almost insuperable, and the other day levelled one side of a river 
thus protected, and flooded a vast plain, rather than continue to 
ineur the unendurable expense of keeping it up. This expedition 
proves, we think, only a physical possibility of no practical value, 
and demonstrates that, as a matter of real effort, the river communi- 
cation between the Black Sea and the Caspian must be abandoned, 
even for boats. 

M. Reclus is at the pains to show that the work would not benefit 
the world, but we think his demonstration was scarcely required. If 
it would benefit Russia, that is amply sufficient excuse for an outlay 
of Russian funds. He is a little too hard, too, in attributing to the 
ezars the destruction of cities from which trade has naturally rolled 
away. Still, his picture of the destruction which has overtaken the 
od highway of nations is strikingly picturesque. 

“The Caspian,” he says, “seems destined to become the great 
highway of commerce between Europe, China, and India, and the 
Volga, that mighty river which Strabo took for an arm of the sea, is 

tically like a strait dug out to our hands to carry the riches of 
festern Europe into the farthest East. Eh bien! those privileges 
Which the Bulgarians knew how to use have never to this day yielded 
to the flexile and mobile Russians, so inclined by nature to commerce, 
atrace of profit. During the Middle Ages, Astrakhan was the great 
mart whither the dealers of Venice and Genoa came to traflic in spices 
and Indian silks, but Ivan the Terrible passed by there, and that 
which he did not destroy by fire and sword the administrative des- 
tism of his successors may be charged with having accomplished. 
n vain did Peter the Great, who had a sense of the high destiny re- 
served to his empire, endeavour to recal commerce @ covps de décrets, 
the decisions.of the autocrat could not oblige Indian traffickers to 
repair the route to the abandoned city. Astrakhan, which one thinks 
through habit may again be the rendezvous of the peoples of Asia, is 
to-day a purely Russian city, containing with difficulty a few hundreds 
of strangers ; her greatest industry is a local one, that of fishing, and 
her commerce inferior to that of an English port of the third order. 
er annual commerce with Persia represents a value of less than 
240,0007. a year, and she extracts with difficulty 12,0002. a year by a 
trafic with Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, those capitals of fertile 
plains which, from the time of Alexander the Great, have merited the 
title of Sogdiana or Paradise, aud the marvellous splendour of which 
in the days of the Khalifs is recalled to us by the Arabian Nights. 
Instead of the highway of nations, the Caspian is an enclosure sur- 
Tounded by deserts. Commerce has fled from it. One sees the 
cottons of Mazanderan, collected on the edge of the Russian Medi- 
terranean, carried to England by way of the Persian Gulf, and Trebi- 


zond owes her importance to the address with which commerce knows 
how to escape from the frontiers of Russia. It is absolutism which 
tells on these changes ; when it leaves a people only material interests, 
those interests themselves are in danger; and the peuple pauperize 
themselves by seeking fortune so greedily. Dead to political life, 
they end by losing all energy, and know not how even to enrich 
themselves. Civilization is not to be decreed by a government, and 
no durable prosperity was ever founded save upon liberty.” ‘The last 
words, of course, are intended for the meridian of Paris, but the facts 
are none the less true, because the writer draws from them the deduc- 
tion which will hit hardest against the Empire. 





THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND.* 


Books about Iceland, like books about Central Africa or Japan, are 
almost invariably pleasant reading. They stir up in us some of that 
sense of the romance which ought to exist in travel and which 
is so fast disappearing from the world, to the huge discontent of 
children and men with imaginations. There is very little left in 
geography over which the fancy can play, and less still which can 
excite in us the sensations either of awe or wonder. The pyra- 
mids are overdone, Pekin is an exploded falsehood, and A ure 
graphs of the cities of the Desert are selling all over London. It 
is difficult to find anything new, and when it is found it is sure to 
be so like everything else, that the only faculty called into play is 
that of analysis to record the almost imperceptible points of difference. 
Everybody knows now that there are no cities to * found full of un- 
changed Aztecs, that the interior of South America has no marvellous 
wonders to reveal, that the gloomy and awe-striking Siberia is very 
like Cumberland on a very gigantic scale. The utmost we now expect 
is to find a race like the Fans, which descends not only below the 
ordinary habits but the ordinary thoughts of humanity; or a country 
like Japan, where civilization exists under conditions we are accus- 
tomed to deem impossible ; or an island like Iceland, where nature, 
in a mood of savage lavishness, has piled up scenes which in their 
mingled grotesquery and terror call up once more the feelings the 
Exile of Siberia” excites in an ordinary child. Perhaps the last in- 
stance is the most perfect of the three. The accounts of the Japanese 
excite the reasoning faculty too much, and M. du Chaillu’s friends 
are too disgusting, and Mr. Livingstone’s enemies too intelligible, to 
give us the pleasant pain of feeling awestruck ; but Nature is never 
contemptible, and it is impossible to read of her freaks in Iceland 
without a dim sense of fear—fear of a power which, kind everywhere 
else, seems in this one island to be almost malignant. The Northern 
man who invented the hell of the Eddas piled together all the ideas 
of cold he could imagine or devise, pathless seas of ice bounded by 
icy mountains over which the sinner is perpetually driven by the 
snakes of ice which crawl over his naked soul, and the horrible 
thought scarcely seems to men of a more genial clime to surpass Ice- 
landic realities. Mountains of snow are separated by voleanic valleys 
where hot springs boil up for ever, and life is passed in a slow mono- 
tony of oat broken only by tales of the devastation caused by the 
breaking up of an ice torrent, or the ruin produced by an enormous 
landslip. ‘The feeling, half horror and half curiosity, with which a 
great savant—could he keep his head—might watch the shocks of an 
earthquake, is always present to the traveller in Iceland, and it is on 
the perfect or partial rendering of this feeling that the merit of Ice- 
landic books depends. Mr. Metcalfe has rendered it fairly well. He 
does not describe quite enough, giving us sometimes rather the feel- 
ing produced by the scene than the actual scene itself; but then he 
| does not take all meaning out of his description by calculations of 
|the number of eggs the great Geyser could boil in a minute, or the 
barometric height of a half-fluid lava plain, For some reason or 
other, perhaps former travel, he knows his subject a little too well, 
and makes us feel sometimes as a stranger feels when a Londoner 
condescends to show him the sights of London. The details one 
wants to know are assumed as already known. He is a pleasant 
companion, nevertheless ; humorous and observant, though with a 
oie always impressed with those dominant features of the scene 
which hackneyed guides so invariably miss. Often jocose, and some- 
times a little trivial, he never loses the sense that nature in Iceland 
is terrible—that the one true emotion for the traveller is awe, not 
altogether unmixed with a trace of the physical fear from which he 
himself was so obviously free. The book, especially in its first 
chapters, quickens the pulse of the imagination—like Mr. Atkinson’s 
wonderful chapter on the prairie darkened by the shadows of the 
Altai—and there are so few books which do that, that we may pass 
over minor defects. The effect of Icelandic scenes is better conveyed 
by Mr. Metcalfe than by clearer writers; so well conveyed, that with 
a little more of the art of the story-teller, or even a little more pains, 
his book would have lived beyond the life Mr. Mudie gives to a 
popular story. . 

The impression of awe commences with the traveller’s first sight 
of Iceland : 

“Yonder, above the fog-bank which blocks out the lower landscape, rises 
the highest mountain of the country, Uraefa Iékul, 6241 Danish feet above the 
sea; its white crown of unsullied snow contrasting startlingly with the grey 
shadows of the morning. Underneath it, and close by the shore, but invisible, 
rise the cliffs of Ingolfshéfdi; famous as the spot where Ingolf the Norwegian 
landed, when he came to establish himself in the country in the year 874. A 
little east of this lies Breidamark’s Iékul, whose glaciers advancing and descend- 
ing towards the sea have covered up the spot where once dwelt Hrollaug, nephew 
of Rollo, that ‘gangrel carle.’ But see! further to the west is another high 
mountain, Myrdals Jokul, usually as white with ice and snow as its huge adjoin- 
ing sister Eyafialla lékul. But now its garment of brightness has been torn from 








* The Oxonian in Iceland. By the Rev. F. Metcalfe. Longman and Co. 
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it, and exchanged for a covering of sackcloth and ashes. The cause of this 
phenomenon is the terrific explosion of Kytlugidé, which began in May of this 
year, and lasted for eight ee a : 
Reykjavik, the capital, seems an ordinary place enough, with a 
dirty hotel, and a rector who has not an idea of what the interior 
is like, but the first adventure on the journey, which we may re- 
mark en passant can only be performed on horseback, recals the true 


Iceland : 

“ A rough walk of a few score yards brings us to the justly celebrated Lig- 
berg (Law-hill), the site for a thousand years of the open air parliament. The 
religio loci is well calculated to work strongly on the mind of the spectator. But 
its natural features are such as to make an impression never to be obliterated. 
Fancy yourself on a tolerably even, grass-grown plateau, on the edge of a plain 


CTATOR. 


vast stream makes a swoop clean over a dimly seen cavern; while, on its the 
water is scattered ina continuous chain of beautiful perpendicular falls, One 
these, as if impatient of control, and averse to waiting for its turn, has act “ 
tunnelled for itself a slantindicular passage from the upper river bed, and thr 
the dam, from a hole in the face of which it bursts forth instead of over jt: 
two other bodies of water, resolved by hook or by crook not to be left behind ; 
the race, have mined a short cut deeper still, and are seen leaping out in fations 
frolic by posterns still lower down the wall:—‘ postica falle clieritem’—q we; 
scene; rendered perhaps more supernatural by the absence of all trees to 
and veil its ghastly features: add to which, the mountains in front, in reality of 
| no great height, look dimly huge, quite sky high, through the fog, which has 
suddenly enwreathed them, rolling up from the northern sea,” 


| There is much in the book besides these descriptions ; little 
sketches of the people and their ways, lists of prices and means of 





of dark, rugged, moss-dappled lava; and then fancy that all along the edges of | travelling, with endless legends, most of them well worth tellj 


this plateau, which is in the shape of a rude irregular lozenge, yawning grooves 
open out, perpendicular and very many fathoms deep. And then again, below 
this, come as many more fathoms of sapphire-tinted water, which has flowed 
down from the mountains by concealed ainale, and again speedily disappears, 
and escapes by subterranean ducts into the adjoining lake of Tingvalla. 

“ Atone spot, the sides of this giddy cleft contract to within nine ells of each | 
other ; and over this yawning chasm once sprang for his life, like Morton, in ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ over the Black Linn of Linkwater, a criminal named Flosi! . . . 
About the centre of the enclosure is the place where the president sat in a booth 
(the ruins of which were visible forty years ago); and around him, on banks 
of earth, which are still to be traced, the forty-eight djmmer or doomsmen. A 
few paces to the north of this is an eminence, from which another functionary 
recited the old laws and promulgated new ones. Without, were the people of 
the country crowding round to the edge of the abyss, and barred by it from enter- 
ing the sacred precincts.” 

This is scarcely less appalling : 

**We now enter upon the Hraun. It was ruin indeed, the abomination of de- 
solation ; as if the elements of some earlier world had melted with fervent heat. 
+ + «+ «+ Quagmires of melted glue—so sticky were they—on the one hand; 
bristling, bare, wrecks of fractured lava, on the other; the one threatening to 
engulph man and horse, the other to maim and mutilate us. Then, again, 
yawning caverns and cracks gluttonous for our mangled remains ; angular 

icades— 
* The nodding horror of whose shady brows, 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger.’ 

while, as if in bitter mockery, cairns of stones are piled up at intervals to show the 
road, which is ‘ no man’s road’ at all, whatever a chamois or reindeer might have 
thought of it. The whole scene around was one to make the flesh creep, and 
mine crept accordingly, while my teeth or tongue chattered within me saying— 
* This is desolation.’ ” 

While in the distance the “ caldrons,” the hot-springs of Hvera- 
vellir were bubbling visibly. The little dry stream which the horses 
pick for an easier path, was “vomited forth by Leirnukr, a volcano 
near this, which, with its neighbour Krablé, divides the infamy of 
turning many a smiling green acre into a frowning horror :” 

“ The waves of the stupendous torrent (of lava), which we are now crossing, are 
more deeply channelled than any I have yet seen. An eye-witness of this eruption 
states, that in the day a blue sulphureous flame hung over thestream. At night 
it was all of a red glow, dyeing the heavens the same colour. At times, owing to 
the weariness, mayhap, of the subterranean stokers, the torrent relaxed; when 
its surface became covered with a solidified rind some two feet in thickness, 
Anon, the fiery tide flowed again, and pressing on the hardening mass, split the 
epidermis—just as I have seen the water-flood burst the ice encasing the bosom 
of the mighty Danube—and the masses of stone were swept along by it, just like 
the lumps of disrupted ice on the water. Vapour-swollen caverns and deep 
crevasses yawn around; the latter hedged here and there by vast slabs of dusky 
lava, of various degrees of thickness—very boiler-plates to look upon; while 
black statuesque figures, and morsels of goblin tracery and sculpture, as if from 
= halls of Eblis, are grouped together in the wildest and most wonderful con- 
usion.” 

Mr. Metcalfe was on his way to the sulphur mountains ; his road 
lying “over cinder-heaps, and then over black lava saffroned with 
yellow moss, now starting up into jagged points, now grottoed, or in 
places mouthing with low-browed arches,” up to the sandy plain which 
“with its gamboge-coloured gs steams lazily,” the whole | 
forming a vast plain of black lava broken with little sandy tracts of 
this kind : 

“We descend on foot to see this great sight, over the leprous crust that caked | 
the flat. A cry from the cavern-mouthed boy is too late to stop me, and in goes | 
my foot through the crust, disclosing a festering hole gaping under my very eyes, 
from which I am saved by the clutch of my attendants. One cannot be too cau- | 
tious here; to the ‘ignes suppositi’ the descent is extremely facile. The hot 
earth is sloughed all about underneath. We approach with cautious tread, half 
blinded by steam and suffocated by sublimated sulphur, the closely-packed 
caldrons all boiling with a thick lead-coloured mixture. One of these evidently | 
rises at times several feet; for it has surrounded itself with a blue round slimy | 





breastwork disgusting to look upon. In another of these boilers the pasty soup | q brother labourer. 
| man’s career is also memorable in its general incidents, such a sketch 


is so thick and slab, that its attempt to boil is a signal failure, degenerating into 
a futile sluggish simmer.” 
There is endless sulphur, of course, which, also of course, a British 





| To anybody who wants to travel in Iceland, Mr. Metcalfe gives pleng 


| of information, but the meri¢ of the book is in the sort of parted 


we have quoted, in a ground tone of horror which is not produced 
any artifice of fine writing, and which the author seemingly would 
gladly keep down if he could. Nature is too strong for him, and jt 
is because nature has mastered a light spirit and fluent pen that we 
recommend the Oxonian in Iceland. 

The illustrations to this book are as bad as it is possible for illustys. 
tions to be. 





THE LATE DR. MARSHALL HALL.* 


Ir is painful to have to criticize a grievous literary failure which js 
evidently the product of very strong feeling on the part of its author, 
and which gives us materials for deciphering the character of av 

good and benevolent as well as a very acute and distinguished mag, 
Mrs. Hall has been sadly ill-advised by her own and her husband's 
friends. The strong attachment which she supposed a qualification 
for her task may, under certain circumstances, be the greatest dis. 
qualification for it, and it is so in her own case. When we have said 
that all who can really reaa this book will carry away with them a 
sincere esteem for Dr. Marshall Hall’s simple and benevolent cha. 
racter, and a true admiration for his practical genius, we have said al] 
that we can say in its praise. Very few will be able to read it. Man 
who take it up will lay it down with hasty disgust at the lavish testi. 
monializing which pervades it from beginning to end. Those who do 
succeed in sifting some coherent account of Marshall Hall out of the 
mass of biographical rubble with which it is crammed will associate 
it with a confused pile of materials selected with little judgment and 
no taste by the blind partiality of an amiable woman who wrote to 
all sorts of people for their impression of her husband, and printed 
their answers without asking herself whether they contained an 
impression after all. This would be bad enough without the addi- 
tional confusion produced by the attempt to combine a scientific 
memoir with a delineation of character. But when we have first a 
layer of domestic traits, then a stratum of dissected frogs and excito- 
motory nerves, then raw impressions of Alpine scenery and religious 
emotions, then another layer of physiology or sewage philosophy, and 
all interspersed in the most unpleasant way with incoherent letters 
from admiring friends, or from American newspapers mention- 
ing how full the theatres were at Dr. Marshall Hall’s casual lee- 
tures in the United States, and how attentive the audience, a re 
sult is produced which constitutes one of the very worst bio- 
graphies we ever had occasion to read, though it concerns a 
thoroughly high-minded as well as a distinguished man, and is in 
spired by a very genuine, but ineffectual, wish in a venerating wile 


'to paint him as he is. It was a very great mistake to confound the 


various purposes for which the story of an eminent scientific man’s 


| career is recorded. When once a man has really distinguished him- 
| self in any way, no doubt the public are anxious to know something 


of his general character and life; but if his reputation be purely 
scientific, they will be best pleased with a clear but brief outline of his 
private life and character. They do not want to know where he spent 
all his vacations, whether he admired Mont Blane or Niagara the most, 
and what each individual niece, and friend, and patient, thought about 
him. In such a case, what really answers the purpose best is a 
brief memoir prefixed to a scientific edition of his most valuable 
writings, edited with any explanations that the case may require by 
Sometimes if, as rarely happens, a scientific 


may be extended into a volume; but what can never answer aly 
purpose is to mix up inextricably scientific detail with a more 


. ur ; — iv w j no r) ade. : ° . . +p ° . 
= 7 pg diay gana ot og hes —— a 7. | general delineation, so that the scientific reader is encumbered with 
hich woshd he fatel:” and on the ordinary mond rosso P a | irrelevant humanities, and the general reader embarrassed with 
—— > ann “a Ai y ut, | technical science. Mrs. Hall has overlaid a chaos of not very intelli- 


rounded with the razor-like edges of the lava which cut the horses’ 


| gent friendly a with a second chaos of technical dissertation, 


¥ * } ¢ : ¥ red } * 
" 1e dangers of go { . : ; 
a Se ae Coe os sn ape | and occasionally so completely forgets the biographer in the phy- 
wall as the body, and = tn, ene vearine tenvente. cenrving “eat sician’s wife, that she describes her husband’s disease in the most 
- ots ‘ eee . ying 4S | painfully professional way, telling us, for instance, that the “ deglu- 


*blocks of ice. 1 ro 
with its three peaks, and mountain-side heaving with volcanic heat, 


phagia from cold” was passing away. 


We wish we had room for a description of Hekla tition” was difficult, or that “the violent exacerbation of dys- 


What the professional satis- 


but a ae wears cca sues to ro i Cane 4 defi r| faction may be in using technical terms in such cases, instead of 
Ce er he torre at Poe te ene nee eS eee ee | expressions that all mankind understand, it is, perhaps, only given to 


singular grotesqueness. The torrent has in some places scooped out caves in the | 
trap-rock, faced with skew-arches, which would have done honour to any railway 
contractor. The rocks seem determined not to be outdone by the doings of the | 


medical intellects to explain. 


A careful study of the volume does, however, enable us to disinter 


water. ‘If you can roar, I can scowl. If you can cut capers, I can cut faces.’| from beneath the sandy mounds of indiscriminate eulogy which it 
Unsightly shapes were there, glouring among those rifted chasms: Omnium / contains some distinct image of Dr. Marshall Hall, and an image 
~ pee 6 oa Beier, C8 oe ndinne | Which is very expressively reflected in the speaking engraving prefixe 


trap, some butt-end towards the water; some inclined; some perpendicular, or | 
gathering to a point like fan-tracery. The cause of all this chaos is, that the 


| to this volume. 


Possibly Mrs. Hall may not clearly recognize all the 


water-sprite, or the river if you will, has been bridled by a curb of stone; which | features which we seem to discern, but as they are all consistent au 


provokes him into leaping bodily into a circular pool, over whieh two Trolls keep ly 


noble in their kind, though not quite so regularly perfect as his vene- 





watch and ward. 
“In the centre of the semicircular barrier is a grassy rock. On its right, one | 


- 


® Memoirs of Dr. Marshalt Hall, M.D., F.R.S. By his Widow. Bentley, 
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‘.¢ wife would have us believe, we shall attempt to construct 
something of a character out of this characterless heap of rude 


a 7 obvious that Dr. Marshall Hall was never quite so popular 
his professional brethren as his single-minded nature and great 
scientific originality deserved to make him. On the Continent and in 
ica his fame was widely spread ; but in London, and therefore in 
d, social circumstances, or rather his fixed dislike to the mael- 
strom of London society, gave hima slightly unpopular and strait-laced 
utation. He was rigid and literal in his religious notions, refusing, 
for example, at considerable personal sacrifice, to take an oath even in 
scourt of justice, because he thought it forbidden by the words of 
Christ ; but this vein of narrow pietism was not, in him, grafted, as it 
so often is, on a shrewd worldly nature, but on a very simple and 
rous one. There was nothing in him of that most unpleasant of 
mixtures of moral qualities, saintly cunning. But he had intense 
benevolence and piety in one cabinet of his mind, and keen scientific 
interests in the other; and there was no humour, no broad human 
insight, nothing of general range of intellect to connect and unite the 
two. In early youth there is an old-fashioned stiffness, and profusion 
of didactic virtue about his letters to his father and sisters, which 
we should, at first sight, call priggish, until we gain a better insight 
into the real structure of his character, and see that the total absence 
of any sense of humour, and the concentrated intensity of his interests 
jn one narrow field, render natural in him what would have been 
atrocious conceit in any ordinary young man. For example, there are 
few men of twenty-three who could write in the following strain with- 
out laying themselves open to the suspicion of pedantry at least, 
which in young Marshall Hall it certainly was not: 
“ September 20th, 1813. 
© My dear Father—The real pleasure I enjoy in writing to you has always one 
. Lean never answer your letters—or rather, I ought to say, I can never 
answer those models of excellence which it is your constant kind care to place 
before me. When you bestow praise, I always fear lest I should not deserve it ; 
when you set before me some new excellence, I always lament that I shall never 
beable to attain toit; yet will I always try; and though my ruling passion be 
ambition, yet it shall be the ambition of being govd as well as great. If numerous 
good resolutions could make me so, I should not be undeserving to be called your 
gon. I confess, however, my resolutions are too transitory, and sometimes, in the 
moments of despair, I look forward to the time when I shall spend some time at 
Basford, full of the determination to profit more than I have done by good ex- 


ample. In the mean time let me enjoy the pleasure of hearing from you fre- | P 


quently. Another ecliptic will soon be traversed, and then I hope to see you all 


n. 
Oe Tell Sarah the leaves that were green and the flowers that bloomed when I 
was at Basford, have now begun to fade and disappear, marking one of the 
—_ that were to transpire before my return, They were to wither, to be 
ied in snow, to bloom again, and again to wither before my return. So she 
and so I have retained and sealed in my memory words that flowed 

from her heart.” 

The peculiar Za/dness with which Marshall Hall’s piety and warm- 
beartedness and moral reflections are always expressed, not only in his 
youth but throughout life, is very often observable in men whose real 
thinking powers are uniformly directed to purely technical spheres, 
so that they speak on such subjects with ~*~ half their minds, as we 
may say ; and that, not the reflective half. There is scarcely a trace 
in the whole of this biography that Marshall Hall really took any 
deep interest in any one subject of which man, in his higher capacities, 
was the object. He does not seem to have had any literary or any 
per political interests, though his extreme benevolence interested 

deeply against slavery ; the nervous system was to him far more 
than the British constitution ; the whity-brown matter in the brain 


- more than the noblest poetry or thought which the mind produced; 


and the ganglia in the spine of greater interest than the centres of 
revolutionary activity in Europe. There is not a trace in these 
memoirs of his having taken any deep interest in the great French 
war, which was contemporary with his youth; of his having ever 
taken up a novel of Sir Walter Scott’s, though much of the popular 
effervescence with which they were received must have been contem- 
porary with his residence in Edinburgh; of any interest whatever in 
the great political movements which preceded and produced our 
Reform Bill; or in any subsequent events of like public nature. The 
only mention we have of European battle-fields throughout this book, 
dated August, 1849, is eminently characteristic : 

“ My reader will uot be surprised that, with all these questions in my mind, I 
should meditate a journey as far as the seat of the Austrian and Hungarian 
—s with the view of observing tetanus in the wounded of those battle- 

Ss. 


In fact the whole power of his intellect was concentrated on one 
focus—medical theory, especially the spinal nervous system. To this 
he devoted himself with curious and narrow intensity. If he wakened 
at night, he lighted his candles and wrote or read upon it. He 
scribbled books and pamphlets upon it in his carriage as he went to 
visit his patients. He experimented on it in the evening, never ac- 
cepting invitations to spend his evenings in socicty ; and with the 
intensity of genius succeeded in interesting His wife nearly as much 
in reflex action, and the excito-motory system of men and frogs, as 
himself. If he went abroad he was sure to lecture upon it as often 
as he could find a scientific audience to hear him. ‘There were few 

eat cities, where he stayed at all, where he did not demonstrate and 
ecture on his favourite subject. In Paris, in Rome, in Boston, New 
York, Cincinnati, &c., and even in Havannah, in Cuba, he proclaimed 

spinal gospel with great effect. During the duller parts of his 
continental excursions—the sublimer parts he appears to have enjoyed 
with all the simple enthusiasm of a boyish love for nature—he was 
still writing in his voiture about the reflex action of the spinal nerves. 


He was in tact the missionary of the third system of nerves, and he | 


cried aloud until he had persuaded the world—his own countrymen 


being of course the last to believe in their own prophet—that his dis- 
coveries were true and important. 

The intensity of Dr. Marshall Hall’s self-devotion to science was 
combined, as we have said, with the most unworldly generosity, and 
a piety which tended to pietism. It is related of him that before 
his marriage he left all his consulting-fees without examination on 
the table of his consulting-room, trusting to the lady of the house 
in which he lived to come down and lock them up for him, when he 
had driven out to visit his patients. After he married he left all his 
income to the management of his wife, saying he had enough to do 
to earn the money, and he could not be troubled with spending it. 
The scrupulous anxiety with which he attended the poor, and those 





from whom he declined to take any fee, seems to have been remark- 
jable even among physicians, who are very frequently noted for 
,benevolence. But like all men of missionary temperament, he was 
,exceedingly firm and resolute to exclude what he thought needless 
‘drafts upon his strength and health. Not only did he refrain from 
jall evening visiting, to which possibly his religious views may have 
‘somewhat disinclined him, but he soon declined all night practice 
in his profession, which he found very injurious, and felt he might 
leave to younger men. 

One of the most curious illustrations of the scientific enthusiasm of 
' Marshall Hall’s character, and of that Ja/duess of moral feeling which, 
as we have said, so often belongs to a warm heart when the intellect 
is exclusively concentrated on non-human interests, is to be found in 
his letters to his boy. There we see, in distinct layers, the father’s 
| wish to see his son a good and Christian man, and his wish to interest 
, him in chemistry and physiology. All the originality of the father’s 
mind is absorbed in the latter subjects; and the eager impulses of 
jhis piety have to content themselves with the oddest ejaculatory out- 
bursts, which look as if they were laid on in jets by turning a moral 
;cock. A lesson on parallax and vanishing lines suddenly terminates 
in a text about the atonement ; we begin with oxygen and end with 
|salvation; or start with the atonement and end with Cuvier’s opinion 
of medicine, in the strangest way. ‘The following letter may serve as 
a fair example : 


“14, Manchester-square, June 3rd, 1846. 

“My dear Boy,—I wish you to look about and find the poorest and most 
afflicted person or persons in Ventnor, and to distribute amongst them . . . 

“I consider the aged, the decrepit, the sick, the blind, the lame, as the most 
roper objects of charity in general, and bread the best form of it, though money 
1s the most convenient form and the most prized. 

“ Education consists not in cultivating the understanding alone; but the 
heart also. I would have my boy excel in both. You have a nice little inherit- 
ance, and you must do good with it. A purely selfish person is the object of 
my abhorrence. e 

“ When the tadpole grows into the frog, it rises in the scale of life, and requires 
more oxygen. If it cannot get out of the water it is drowned! 

“ Every change in animals is from a lower toa higher state of existence; that 
is, every anatomical change; physiological changes, as in hibernation, may be 
from higher to lower. 

* | have a beautiful theory on this subject, which I will explain in a future 
letter, if you wish it. 

“ How beautiful is science! How beautiful is Nature, whenever she is under- 
stood! And how much nobler is the mind occupied with the search into her 
arcana, than that which is engrossed with vulgar things! 

“ [ will send you the planaria another day. How are your tritons going on? 

* Remember my words—that Christ died to save sinners, and that all are 
sinners. 

“I particularly wish you not to dispute about religion (or indeed anything) 
with any one. 

“ There is no religion in disputing; disputing is the sign of no religion, gene- 
rally speaking. 

“We shall look fora long long letter from you.u—Your most affectionate 
father,—MarsHaLt Hatt.” 

There is something touching in this correspondence with his son, 
in spite of the very bald inarticulate tone of the piety, as soon as we 
perceive—as we cannot help perceiving—that it is intensely genuine 
and earnest, though so entbery beyond the range of his intellectual 
life. It is almost pathetic to observe how the man’s mind is divided 
into two utterly distinct hemispheres—the intellectual never touching 
the moral and religious, the moral and religious never touching the 
intellectual—and the two asserting themselves alternately. 

We cannot venture in these columns—even were we qualified— 
to descant on the professional and scientific achievements of Dr. 
Marshall Hall, but they were really of the highest class. His 
‘discovery of the third system of nerves, which carry on all the 
reflex or involuntary processes of the nervous system, being inde- 
pendent of both sensation and volition, and which continue to take 
place after the head is severed from the body, if the nerves, which 
carry impressions to the spine, and bring back motive power from the 
spine, are left undivided, was one of the great stages in scientific my 
siology the importance of which ean scarcely be over-estimated. Nor 
was it with br. Marshall Hall a barren scientific discovery. He 
followed it into practical medicine, discovering, by the powerful 
action of strychnine on the spinal system of frogs, that one great 
remedy for weakness in this part of the nervous system was strychnine 
in small doses. His second great discovery was, that drowned people 
and still-born children might often be brought to life by keeping up 
for a time an artificial respiration, so as to expel the poisonous car- 
bonic acid gas from the lungs, and put the atmospheric air in its 
place. By this method persons apparently drowned, or poisoned hy 
narcotics, have been recovered after all other remedies have failed. 
The Humane Society’s method is said never to succeed after an 
immersion of more than three or four minutes. Dr. Hall’s has 
succeeded after an immersion of a quarter of an hour. In one 
case of narcotic poisoning artificial breathing was kept up for 
many hours, and the patient recovered by that means, when 
he must otherwise have died from mere suffocation. These were 
great discoveries,—the one concerning the nervous system both 
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theoretic and practical,—the other concerning the recovery of the suf- 
focated only practical, yet due to one of those simple and bold appli- 
cations of theory which require a powerful grasp of theory. In 


fact, a method to which it is due that many 


in this world, who would never otherwise have uttered even a cry 
here, could only be due to a man whose scientific intellect was auda- 


cious as well as acute. 


We lay down this book with a renewed expression of regret that 
so striking, and in its way so picturesque a subject, should have been 
This active, benevolent, intense-minded 
man of few but haunting ideas, with his warm heart, and vehement 
textual religion, sent into the world to announce the spinal system to 


so ineffectually handled. 


mankind, and fulfilling his mission even on h 
made a very remarkable portrait. 


But few will exhume it from 
beneath the clumsy pyramid of testimonials that we have before us, 


London: Westerton 
infants live and grow up 


willing, therefore, to 


is death-bed, might have 
“Next 
Is an 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A Survey of Human Pr pa foes the Savage State to the Highest 


Civilization yet attained. By Neil Arnott, M 


College of Physicians, &c. &c. 


rgieins at the 


that in which men differ from the brutes. 


London: Longman.—This is a clever 
and interesting analysis of what is really meant by the word progress. 
beginning, the author reminds us that progress is 
He then proceeds to the 
circumstance that, in virtue of the faculties with which, in order to 





Soon 
Some 
D., F.KS., of the Royal f 
In its 


tolerably faithful. 


Elementary Geometrical Drawing. 


ae 
Horace: the Art of Poetry Literally Translated into English Verse, 
By H.G. Robinson, Author of a Translation of the “Odes of Horage® 
.—Unless we are misinformed, Mr. Robinson be, 
longs to the same profession as a more famous translator of H, 
and we should be sorry to say a word to discourage the study of the 
classics among men engaged We 


in the active pursuits of life. 
compliment Mr. Robinson upon the taste whj 


he has displayed in undertaking these translations, if not upon 
skill with which he has executed this last one. Translators of the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace should remember that it is not because 
Horace speaks slightingly of his own sermo pedestris, and is 
many harsh verses, that an English version 1s justified in bein 
and frigid. Our readers shall judge for themselves of Mr. Robinsoy’s 
translation, by the following: 


suilty of 


a short syllable a long one put, 
lambus called: a rapid foot : 


Whence also sprung the name of Trimeters 
Given to lambies; tho’ in fact it bears 
Six beats, and all from first to last alike. 


after this, that it the ear might strike 
what more slow and solemn, courteously 


And kindly it received the bold Spondee 


paternal rule, reserving still 


Its place the fourth and second foot to fill.” 
As a rendering from Latin into English, Mr. Robinson’s work js 


Part Il. By Samuel H. Wai 


give effect to this difference, they are endowed, they have made two | F.R.A.8., Principal of the Establishment for Military Candidates at 


great discoveries concerning the world around them : first, that every- | Woolwich. 


London 


: Longman.—The purpose of this volume is to 


thing in nature comes under one of three heads—namely, animal, | supply the student, with such a basis of elementary knowledge as 


vegetable, and mineral ; 
place in them may be d 1 
vital, or mental. The art which takes 


vernment and education. And 


and measuring in use there. 2. The ge 
country. h 
against the hazards of the climate, &c. 


5. Industrial skill in some bodily or mental 


community, and by which a livelihood may be earned. 
and religion, or sound views as to man’s origin and destiny. The mode 
by which the training is imparted is threefold: first by parents and 


intercourse with general society; secondly, 


thirdly, by books and newspapers. ‘The remainder of the book consists 
of short dissertations upon each of the above points, characterized for 
sense and distinctness, and a collection of 
notes, explanatory and illustrative, is appended to it, which testify to 
Beyond just a suspicion 
of charlatanism, which we detect here and there, the volume is unob- 


the most part by g 
the research and observation of the author. 


jectionable. 


ractical advantage of this | ject 
knowledge is the art of civilization, which consists of four things— 
division of labour, commerce, regulation of population, laws and go- 
i the training which is necessary to 
make men professors of this art may be divided into six departments, 
namely—1. The /anguage of the country, with the modes of counting 
raphy and inhabitants of the 
3. The nature of health and the means of guarding it 
4. The laws and morality 
established in the country, breaches of which bring punishment. 


the principles here inculeated. 
j om been consulted by the author, and a considerable number of 
exercises, selected from the Woolwich Examination Papers, are ap. 
pended to the volume. 


secondly, that the changes continually taking | enable them to solve the original problems presented by application of 
escribed as either mechanical, or chemical, or 
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By Captain M. H. Synge, R.E., &e. (Edward Stanford) 
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HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, Is., ls, 2d., Is. 3d,, 1s. 4d., Is. 6d., 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


r + , . “~s 
,AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
eester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 











GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. 


HE LADIES are respectfully informed 


that this Starch is 

Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 

and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 

When you ask for 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


T »_y ~ T , Al T 

1 INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially tor Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Drauglt, ia which its Aperieut qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this — and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, — j aud gold by all respectable Chemists throughout 

mpire. 
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EETH.—BY HER MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—Newly-invented application 

of chemically-prepared India-rubber in the construction of Arti- 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, 
Surgeon-Dentist, sole Inventor and Patentee of a new, original, 
and i luable i i isting in e “e jon, with the 
most absolute perfection success, of Chemical! separed 
India-rubber as a lining to the gold or bone home.” Li — 
are avoided, no spring-wires or fastenings are required, a 
greatly-increased freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elas- 
ticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
most unerring accuracy, are ; while, from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the test support is given to 
adjoining teeth, when loose or re: tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums. To be obtained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor- 
street, Gros W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
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QTAINED GLASS AND WALL 
PAINTING. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Messrs. CLAYTON and BELL, 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square), 
ave removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining echnic Institution, 

Premises ling th and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable 
at their old establishment. 











m 











- 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
2c ’ Y- ’ r . Da 
( pSLER S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
_JF Wali Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Stieow Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and Suow Rooms, BroaDp 
STREET. Established 1507 
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(THE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
J SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. 
and to be obtained only of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HUSIERS, DRAPEKS, BOOT-MAKERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 






London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


‘a TTIRE ) iIVEN LES 
A E FOR JUVENILES. 





The following, which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 
uveniles, may be obtai 








| the uy -mentioned establishments of E. MOSES and SON, 
| Knickerbocker Suitfrom 12 6 | Brighton Suit from 18 6 
| Zouave * 21 0 | Kerteh ls 0 
| Eton » 12 © Spanish Dress , 

Byron 1 0 


” 
E. MOSEs AND 50) 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters. Hosiers, Drapers, 

ootmakers, and General Outfitters, 

Londou Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford: street, corner of Hart-street, 

Corer of Tottenham-Court-Road aad Eust 





Particularly recommended to Tourists and Excursignists, | 


ved in all materials at either of | 


. 7 0; 
ilolland and other Blouses 1 10 
N, | 





pur “GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


EDINBURGH. 





Principal—JOUN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Principal —W. SCOTT DALGLoIisH, M.A, (Edin.) 





The SCHOOL SESSION commences on the FIRST OF 
OCTOBER. 


+ ~ . :_ 
YHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
) WEST STRAND 
The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hospi 
which 1s chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Coutributioas « 
Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards of 100 im 
patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3000 cases of aced- 
dents and dangerous eme' cy annually, besides reliet to an ame 
limited number of sick and disabled poor d Su scriptions are 
thankfully received by the Secretary at the Hospital, and by Mess 
Coutts, Messrs. Dramumeond, and Messrs. Hoare; aud through all 
the principal Bankes. 













JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 


on sane ates 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent tor collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
hess conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


‘HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality and 
accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future orders 
aud FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, of 
the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for the 
seasul. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, London, 8.W. 


’ ‘TT TING , ry 
IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTL 
( GREASE HATS. —Patented and Manuf 

1 Co. 89, New Bond-street, W. 7 
ase proof, aud ventilatin 
ensuring @ comtortable 
1, being light, yet durable 
s.,cash. To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 
. Southwark, 5.E, 

















LE SOMMIER ELASTIQl E PORTATIP. 
; EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 


| oujection to the usual Spring Matiress is its being so heavy and 
} 
€ 





Country Establishments: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


, ata aa ATP ~ 

OLLOWAY’SOINTMENTand PILLS. 

B —ONE HOPE YET REMAINS. —However long continue: their 
disease, however severe their sufferings, let no invalid despair of 
being cured till these potent remedies have had a fair trial. The 
one or other invariably succeeds. Both Ointment and Pills operate 
by puritying and regulating every tunction. These qualities ad- 
vantageously display themselves in various diseases, which ditfer 
in several particulars. The Ointment speedily removes all outward 
blemishes. The Pills improve the digestion, and promote the 
formation of healthy bile so essential to digesti h 


The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in three sepa 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity ot the 
beat spring Mattress, As it has uo stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress 1s 
very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 






Spring Mattresses, viz sy 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long... 50 
3h. Cin, ” ” . 210 0 
4m. ae 215 0 
4 i. Gin, ~ pa 300 
5 ft. - a 350 
5 it. Gin. - “ 310 0 


The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTA therefore, combines the 
a ot eiasticity, duravility, cleanliness, portability, 





i. a, and 
vigour. cases of obstinate costiveness, no purgative can be 
prescribed so well calculated to produce the desived effect. They 


cheapness. 
yr Hlustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 





relax the bile ducts, and liberate the matural aperient of the 





10, Eldon-square, Newenstlo-on-Tyne. 


s 


system. 


Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Lottenam Court-road, W. 
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BONUS DIVISION. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
G CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1805, 


Joun Epwakp JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 

SuEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., V., Treasurer. 

am CHAPM —, Esq. Natu. MONTEFIORE “a 

porce comme, 5 4 FowLer NEWSAM, 











quomas M “coms Esq. W. H.C, PLOWDEN” 
Puuam DENT, Esq F.RS Esq., 
iW. PRESHFLELD, Esq.,' WM. TITE, Fsq., M.P., F.RS. 
FR.S. R. WESTMACOTT, Esq., FBS 
BANKES >, Esq JOsIAM WILSON, Esq. 
pee ot WM. Gi sq.| BeXJaMin G. WINDUS, Esq. 
B LaMbent JONES, Esa 
AUDITORs, 


tr-Cot. WittiaM ELSEY. _la ALEX, MACKENZIE, Esq. 
‘The CASH PAYMENT under the: the division of PROFITS recently 
on PAKTICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
ages to considerably more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
a Policies of six years’ standing. 


No Charge for Volunteer, Rifle, and Militia Service within the 
United ear 
Classes of Life, Annuity, and Fndowment business, 


Losses by LIGHTNING and EXPLOSION of Gas made good. 
During the last Ten Years the Fire LysuraNce Duty paid by 
the GLOBE 





has increased from 35,7541. to 45,5691 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Fine LNSUKANCE at moderate rates, 
WILLIAM NEWMAKCH, F.ILS., Secretary. 


N — N C E , "y 
PoyAL — INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices—29, ean street, LONDON, 
and Koyal Insurance Buildings, LIVERPUOL, 
h Offices—Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
EXTRACTS — THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1s6o. 
# The success of the Company. its earliest years, received 
the marked ion nd e¢ the surprised cor 
best acquainted with tiv 'y of Insurance C 
“Fire Premiums for 1860 EQU: AL the Total Fire Premiums for 
the SEVEN YEAKS 1845 to 1851, 
* Life Premiums for 1860 EXCE 
@e EIGHT YEAKS ending 152 
“Purchase of Annuities in 1560 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to Is 
is progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
bape to each of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH, 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
year 1r60 of that impetus w hich had previously brought it toa 
position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies of 
the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had advanced 
tothe sum of 228,314/, 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount of Fire 
miams bas arrived at a sum of 262.9771. 19s, Lid., showing an 
qease of 34,663/, 12s, 8d., exceeding the large advar of the pre. 

year, so that in two years the Fire Revenue Sompany 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 66,520/ od. 

“The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to Govern- 
ment for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the business 
imamore prominent way, as it affords the means of comparison 
with other Companies. The Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the last year is 
more than double that of any other Company, either London or 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Comy even approaches 
er cent, of the advance of this Company Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 
the Metropolitan Offices combined, whilst of the Provincial Offices 
itforms upwards of 30 per cent, vd the total advance of the other 
8 offices established out of Londor 


LIFE BRANCH. 


*The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life Busi- 
ness, the new I “ies of each succeeding year showing an advance 
over the one that bad inmmediately preceded it. i 
shown in the year 1860, the FP 
ducting Guarantees, being 1. 
in that item of 19932 17s, 5d. 
Fear 1509. 

“But even this advance is small when compared with the sudden | 
and remarkable momentwa which bas been given to this branch 
of the business in the present year (1561!) 

“It was not until the commencement of the yoar that the public 
geemed to have become fully acq ted with the fact that the 
Roval Insurance Company had published lute in the last year an | 
account of th vestigation into the assets and liabilities of its | 
Life Depart under a novel form, and im as plain and intelli- 
gible a man the abstrusencss of the sul) dimitted, 
together — the entire and valuat necessary for 
that purpor 

“It is conjestuned from the extensive notices of this Pamphiet, 
and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the atiention of 
vast numbers of persons in all parts of the as 
well as in other ay world, Indeed a most satistactory 
conclusive evidence such is a . 
that the Sum p renal on new I otic jes in the six months to the 3rd 
June of the present year, is actually fifty per cent. in excess of the 
Sum Assured in the corresponding months cf the year DSO, although 
the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum Assured in any like 
Previous period of time. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance 
would, with respect to the amount of its new busines at once 
placed (at least with one or two execcptions) at the head of all the 
losurance Companies doing business in this country, and the an- 
ticipations of the last Keport, to the effect that the details of the 
Life Business then to be published would form an epoch of the Es- 
tablishment, will have a speedy and very happy realisation.” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS —Lar; r returned every Five 
Policies then 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Brauch, 
the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DECLAR a. 

Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Co y. 

SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
Accumulated Fynds in hand exceed 500,000/. 

' CY M. DOVE, Manager Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOMNSTON, Becretacy. 


ESTABLISHED 1538, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, aud 42, New Bridge-street, 
Branch Offices—At Caleu ta, Medvas Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANY. 
The accumulated assets exceed -- £650,000 
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The subscribed capital 5000) 
The annua) income from life pr s -. 250,000 
¢ policy claims and bonuses paid tu claimants about... 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
pet annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and bn- 
dow ments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 

iness; and confers upon Insurers great tacilities and adv an- 
tages, coupled with pertect seourity. 

Special and jar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
Ger the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from —— 


Prospectu: is for Assurances, and eve: ry 
information. t 2s — Ss on api lication to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to t yoo at 7, Waterlvo-place, London, 8.W., 


to whom eae for agencies in places wot efficiently repre- 
fenled may 
C. DOUGLAS SLNGER, Secretary. 


Years to | 


F 


| 





ve QUARTERLY REV 


CCXIX., is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I. De Quincey and his Works. 
ll. 
Ill. Translators of Virgil. 
IV. Maine on Ancient Law. 
V. Scottish Character. 
VIL. Russia on the Amoor. 
Vil. Cavour. 
VILLI. Democracy on its Trial. 
Joun Murray, 


NEW Wor K BY LOR D LINL 
This day, 


Svo, 


QCEPTICISM ; 
h MENT IN THEOLOGY AND PHiLos 
trasted with the Church of England, Ca 
and Protestant, Stable and Progressive 


on points of present interest, addressed to the Rev 
W. B. Bryan, M.A., Rector of Rodington, &., and The 
Hon. Colin Lindsay, By LORD LINDSAY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE FIRST P ART OF 
ARREN HONOUR, a New Tale, by 


the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 


Gown,” &c , will appear in the SEPTEM 
of FRASER'’S MAGAZINE; 
“GOOD FOR NOTHING,” 

Grand,” “ General Bounce,” 





xy the Aut 
ae, 
London : 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OF SCRIPTURE 


we | (BSCE KE TEXTS 
ILLUSTRATED ACCORDING 1 
TUAL SENSE, By MARY C. HUME. 


London: GrorGr Manwartne, 8, K 
street, Strand, 





Just published, in post 5vo, price 
WAS-L-HIND; or, a 
Ganges: being a ‘Solution of the 
Christianity, By an INDIAN OFFICER 
London: GeorGe MANWaruiye, 8, Ki 
street, Strand. 


Just published, in post Svo (with Origi 


of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta), pr 
i THE 
BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 


THE TRACK OF 


ALGERNON SIDNEY 
London: 


BICKNELL, 


street, Strand, 


TTOMAN RAILWAY 


SULTAN, 
At a Special General Meeting held at the Co: 





Friday, the 9th day of August, Isél, 
admit of the addition to the Council of 
ichari, Consul-General of the Sub) Port 





Joseph Henry Trewby, Esq., Chancellor of the 
in Loudon, Who were unanimously eleetod 


A Reso \ution was also passed authorizing the 


for the constraction of a branch line to lireh. 
~ 


J. COOKE, 
A vote of thanks was then unanimously accorded to the, Chair. 


man and Directors, 
Uttoisan Railway Company's Office, 
ichael’s House, Combill, 
London, August 9, 1561, 


Established 1537. 
| RITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY (Empowered by Special 
Vict. cap. 9), 


PRITANNIA 

D ASSOCIATION (Empowered 
Lewters Patent) 

1, Pri 

Major-General ALEXANDER, 


Ac 
and 
MUTU 


by her 





Every description of life assurance business 
without participation in yoetes. 








Extracts from Tables. 
~~ Proprietary.) _ (Mutual) 
Half » Whole | “7 
Age. Prem Prem Sian Annual os _ 
S°) First 7) remndr Age Prem _ y P me 
Years. of Late om, 7. 
£ «sd, £6. df Yrs. Mths, £ « ad £€ ws a 
20 1iyv23 30 0 273142 
o 19 2 218 3 837618 44 
ow 226 45 6 27MW146 
# 365 61 ” 282148 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secrets 
. . 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs, 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3 to the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or &. weekly for 
injury, 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLU 
One Person in every Twelve 
ACCIDENT 


75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 


For further information apply to the Prov 
Railway Stations, or at the Mead Uffice, 64, C 
Broad Street). 


Aunual locome, 40,000. CAPITAI 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


64, Cornhill, E.C, January,1S61, 


TATE RLOO LIFE 
COMPANY, 
This Company offers the security of a CAPIT 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1459, the next will be 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLL 





This Company's a pecans against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 


totally incapacitating thy , for a email e 


Sums of money may 


be cach 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses aud Forms ou 
pplication to the HkAD UFFICK—J6S, Strand, Loudon, 


Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 


Albemarle-street, 


A RETROGRESSIVE 


with the ce 


PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Voie ce 


GORGE MaNwanine, 8, King William- 


(from Smyrna to Aidin) of his Imperial Majesty the 


the statutes were 


SSURANCE 


AL 


inces-street, Bank, London 
Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


insured is injured 


ited at interest, for fixed periods, 


IEW. No. 


ISAY. 


Move- 
orny; as Con- 
tholic (at once) 
» ‘lwo Letters 


“ Sword and 
BER NUMBER 
mtinuation of | 
hor of * Digby 


U0 THE SPIRI- 


ing William- 


5s. cloth, 


from the 
frue Source of 


ng William- 


nal Photograph 
ice 10s, Gd., 


GARL- 


by 


COMPANY 


mpany's (Mic 
Phebe 
Monsicur A 
e at London, and 
Turkish Linbassy 










Directors to treat 


Secretary 


t of Parliament, 


' 
LIFE 


Majesty's Royal 


transacted with or 





NTEERS, 


yearly by 


incial Agenta, the 
wnhill (late 3, Old 
ONE MILLION, 


SSURAN ‘CE 


AL of 400,0004. and 


in 1864. 
Company, 
TEEERS 


atra premium. 





NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS 
CIVILIZATION, 
Just published, in Svo, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 

\ SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
i from the Savage State to the Highe st Civilization 
yet attained: A Progress as little perceived by the mul. 
titude in any age, as is the slow growing of a tree by 
the children who play under its shade—but which is 
leading to a new condition of Mankind on Earth. By 
NEIL ARNOTT, M.D., F.RS., FRCP. &e., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen. 
Londen: LonGMaN, GREEN, 


DR. AND 


and Co., Paternoster-row, 


AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


M‘CULLOCH’S READING 


BOUKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


NEW 


pD* 


The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers 
to the New Editions of these works, in the belicf that, after 
the thorough recision to which they have just been subjected 
bu the Author, then will be found to be in all respects adapted 
to the present adcanced state of Education, 


Edinburgh : 





Prospectuses may be had on application. 
O.iver and Boyp; London: SimrKry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY'S 
ARITHMETIC, 

YUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 

J sthe First Question of every Series in each Rule 
worked at length, The Twenty-ninth kdition, cor- 
rected and thoroughly revised, l2mo, 2s. cloth. 

London: Cxapock and Co.: Wurrraker and Co.; 
and Simekin, Marsa, and Co,, the only publishers of 
Joseph Guy's School-Books; complete Lists of which 
may be had on app plication. 


CRADOCK'S 








BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
put HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 


Use of Schools and Young Persons. By EDWARD 
BALDWIN, A New Edition, carefully revised, and 
embellished with Portraits of Twenty-tive Sovereigns, 
l2mo, 3s. 6d. roan, 

LoneGmMay and Co,; and SpirKiy, 
and Co, 

Of whom may be had, 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BALDWIN. Chiefly abridged from the above. 
Portraits. I8mo, Is. half-bound. 


E PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS; 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 
Notes, 2s. 6d 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK, 

INTE ~ CTION to PARISIAN 


London: MARSHALL» 


By EDWARD 
With 


2s, 6d 


PHRASEOLOGY, 


2s. Gd. 


2s, 6d. 


‘sti AN PIRASEOLOGY, 
-MIER PAS, in FRENCH, 
“ABULAIRE, Is, 6d, 
VOCABULAIRE und 
printed in red and blue, 2s. 6d 
Dk PORQUET'’S SYSTEM of TEACHING 


is. tid, 





wo 


FRENCH GENDERS, 
FRENCH. 


and may be 
14, Tavi- 


and Co. ; 
Agency, 


London: Simpkis, MARSHALL, 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic 
stuck-street, Covent-garden. 


c. E. FRANCATELLI. 
Just ready, in small §vo, with illustrations, 5s., 
Ne CUOK’S GULDE, and HOUSE- 
KEEPER and BUTLER'S ASSISTANT: A Prac- 
tical Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery in all its 
Branches, and also Instructions for Pickling and Pre- 
serving Vegetables, Fruits, Game, &&.; the Curing of 
llums and Bacon; the Art of Confectionary and Ice- 
making, and the Arrangement of Desserts Iby 
CHAKLES ELME FRANCATELLI, Author of “ The 
Modern Cook.” 
Richanp Bent iey, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 2s. éd., 
LOTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY? 
J On Fish—On Birds—On Quadrupeds—On Insects 
—in the Love of Animals—On the Influence of Animal 
_ vn Lime—On Insects and Marine Animals—On 
Keptiles—On the Goodness of God in the Adaptation of 


the Habits and Instincts of Animals, &e. By EDWARD 
JESSE, Esq., Author of * Gleatings in Natural History,” 
&e, 


‘An admirable country and sea-gide book for young 
pe ople. 
L. 307, Ww. 
tlw E QUEEN.—A New Illustrated Journal 
and Keview.—Sixpence weekly.—Prospectuses 
now ready. 


Boorn, Regent-street, 


London: 8. 0. Beeron, 248, Swead, w.c. 
Now ready 
] EETON’S ILL MINATE D FAMILY 
3 BIBLE, Tart IL. post-free for Twenty-four 
Stanips, 
London: S. 0. Berrow, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 





Bouksellers. 


TUE BOY’S OWN LIBRARY: WILD 
SPORTS OF THE WORLD Part 1V., for 
AUGUST, contains: —The Nshiego-Mbouve Bie- 
graphical Notice of Mr. du Chailla—The Rhinoceros: 
Structure, Habitat, and How he is Hunted— Memoirs of 
Andersson, of Lake Ngami celebrity—The Tiger : Struc- 
ture, Habitat, and How he is Hunted, With Twenty- 
three Illustrations, Map, and a beautifully coloured 
Frontispiece, 
ro S. O. Beerox, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers, 
RADICAL CU nas = Rncenenes. 
Just published, Svo, of 
AXTRACTS. FROM "DRY CAPLIN’S 
4 CASE-BOOK. Coneairios the Demonstration of bis System 
in Opposition to the Usual Mode of Practice, with the Katiovale of 
Fifty-six Cases.—To be had at H. Baiiliere's, 219, Hegent-street, 
and at the Authors ELECTRO-CHBMICAL Bari Establishment, 9, 
York-place, street, Lyndon. 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE 
CONTINENT. 


The Following are Now Ready, 
HANDBOOK—TRAVEL-TALK, ry Enc- 


LISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 18mo. 38. 6d, 
HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, rrom Swir- 
ZERLAND TO HOLLAND, THE BLACK Forest, VOsGEs, 
HAarpt, ODENWALD, Erret, Mosecce, &c. By K. 
BAEDEKER. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY. 
Ho.tanp, BELcrum, Prvssta, AND THE RHINE TO 
SwitzERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tue 
Tyrot, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, StyRIA, Hun- 
GARY, AND THE DANUBE FROM ULM To THE BLACK 
Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. z 
HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND. Tue 


ALps or Savoy AND Prepmonr. A New and 


NEW FRENCH COURSE, 
ON A GREATLY IMPROVED PLAN, feap. 8vo. 


In Use at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Wellington College, 
Trinity College, Dublin, &c., 
By MONS. F. E. A. GASC, M.A., of Paris, and French 
Master of Brighton College. 


GASC’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Price 
Is, 6d. ° 


This work is partly based upon the system introduced 


thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. Post8vo. 9s. | py Ollendorff, and adopted by Dr. Ahn, but the arrange- 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE. Normanpy, 
Brittany, THE Frencu ALps, Davupnine, Pro- 
VENCE, AND THE Prrenees. New and Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN. Awpaxusta, 
Grenapa, Maprip, &c With a Supplement of Inns 
and Railways, 1861, Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisson, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY.  Prep- 
mont, Nice, Lomparpy, Venice, Parma, MODENA, 
AND RoMAGNA. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK —CENTRAL ITALY. 
Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, THE MARCHES, AND 
TRE Patrimony OF St. Peter. Maps. Post 8vo. 


10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS EN- 
VIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY. Two 
Sicrtres, NaPLes, Pompren, HercvLanevM, VEsv- 
vius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK — GREECE. ‘Tue Iontan 
IsLaNps, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. 
Maps. Post 8vo. lis. 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT. Tue Nutz, Auex- 
ANDRIA, CAIRO, AND THERES. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK — SYRIA, PALESTINE. 
Srva1, Epom, Syrtan Desert, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK — INDIA. Bompay anp 
Mapras. Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK — DENMARK, NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN, AND ICELAND. Maps. Post 


ment is methodical, and proper attention is paid to the 
direct teaching of the Grammar. 


GASC’S FRENCH FABLES for BEGIN- 
NERS, in Prose, with an Index of all the Words at 
the end of the book. Price 2s. Just published. 

“Written in a purer and more modern style than 
other works of this class.”—Athenewum. 


GASC’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK: 
being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on a new 
plan, exhibiting the chief Peculiarities of the 
French Language as compared with the English, 
and intended as a Sequel to the First French Book. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

GASC’S MATERTALS for FRENCH 
PROSE COMPOSITION; or, Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers, to be turned into 
French, with Idiomatic Renderings of Difficulties, 
and copious Grammatical Notes. New Edition. 
Price 4s. 6d. KEY, 6s. 

“ Students could not have a better book.” —Athenaum. 


GASC’S HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et 
INSTRUCTIVES; or, Selections of Complete Mo- 
dern Stories for Children. With copious Render- 
ings, in foot-notes, of Idiomatic Difficulties. Price 


2s. 6d. 

GASC’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to MO. 
DERN FRENCH CONVERSATION: containing the 
most frequent and useful Phrases, Every-day Talk, 
and Everybody's necessary Questions and Answers 
in Travel-Talk. Price 2s. 6d. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR SCHOOLS. Feap. 8vo. 





8vo. lds. 
HAN DBOOK—RUSSIA. Sr. Peterssunc, 
Moscow, Fintanp, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Joun Murxay, Albemarle-street. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 
rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake 
Ngami.” 8vo, with portrait and numerous illustra- 
tions, 21s. bound, 

“Mr. Andersson's book, illustrated with many ani- 
mated pi of ad ted with the wild 





| The attention of teachers is requested to this series 
of French Authors, which has been projected with the 
| intention of supplying cheap and accurate editions of 
| popular books, carefully prepared upon a scholar-like 
| plan, with special reference to the wants of students. 
The principles of annotation which have been applied 

successfully to Greek and Latin Authors have been 

| adopted, difficult constructions pointed out and ex- 
lained. questions of grammar elucidated, difficult or 

idiomatic phrases rendered, where it can be done with- 
out spoiling the sense, by good idiomatic English, and 
throughout a comparison between the two languages is 
kept before the student, so that he may be led to re- 
mark the points in which the languages differ, and 
thus to gain a perception of their niceties. Phrases 
that are obsolete are also noted, It is believed that 
these Editions will be found better adapted for the pur- 
se of instruction than any that have yet been pub- 





sports of the journeys it describes, is one that will be 

pular, as a budget of trustworthy travellers’ tales, 

sides being valued for the information it gives to geo- 
5. 





sr 


HENRY IV. and MARIE DE MEDICI; 


from ‘Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss 
FREER. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST. 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 10s. 6d. 
* Leigh Hunt's genial humour shines in a book like | 
worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and ‘Old 
Court Suburb.’ "—Z.raminer. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols., with portraits, 21s. (Vert week, 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J, E. 
Millais, A.R.A. 5s. bound, forming Vol. XVII. of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap 
Editions. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 
“Tt is not often that a novel so witty, wise, and beau- 
tiful in spirit, offers itself for perusal."— Atheneum; 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author 


of “The Queen’s Pardon,” &c. 3 vols, 
me very good novel, well imagined, and well told.” — 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


ished. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par 
FENELON. Edited by C. DELILLE Second Edi- 


tion, revised, 4s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII., par 
VOLTAIRE. Edited by L. DIREY, Second Edition, 
revised. 3s. 6d. 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
Edited by F. E. A. GASC, M.A. 3s. 

PICCIOLA, by X. B. SAINTINE. Edited 
by Dr. DUBUC, 3s, 6d. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of GREEK 
VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE, By J.S. 
BAIRD, T.C.D. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTABILIA QU ZDAM ; or, the Principal 
Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs and such 
Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Construc- 
tions as are of frequent occurrence. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. HEWITT 
KEY, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Gram- 
mar, and Head-Master of the Junior School in 
University College. Second Edition, revised. Post 
8vo, 8s. 

“Professor Key's Latin Grammar is highly honour- 
able to English scholarship."—Prof. Conington, in Ap- 
pendix to Vaughan's * Oxford Reform.” 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN 
rey for SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Post 
VO, 08. 5 





Just ready, in 8vo, 





of ‘Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The best story hitherto written by a very pleasant 
novelist." —Zraminer. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By | 


Captain MAYNE REID. 3 vols. (Just ready. | 


THE MECHANICS of CONSTRUCTION ; 
including the Theories of the Strength of Materials, 
Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
Numerous Examples. By STEPHEN FENWICK, 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 





———— 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY, 


186, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





A FIRST CHEQUE-BOOK for LATIy 
VERSE MAKERS. By the Rev. F. E. GRETTOY 
B.D., Head-Master of Stamford Grammar Schoo!’ 
Author of “Reddenda.” Is. 6d, A KEY {fo 
Masters only, 2s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE Coy. 
te: eee A >. ree M.A., late 
ellow St. J . © . § 
Edition, 12mo, 28.64. AREY, ts. Sem 


SELECTIONS from OVID : Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Note 
= Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap, 8yo, 
38.6 


SABRINZ COROLLA IN HORTULIS 
REGIA SCHOLZ SALOPIENSIS CONTEXUE. 
RUNT TRES VIRI FLORIBUS LEGENDIS, Eéitig 
altera. Svo, 12s.; morocco, 21s. 


RICHMOND RULES to FORM the 
OVIDIAN DISTICH, &c., with an Introd 
i By J. TATE, M.A, New Edition. 8y9, 
8. 


THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., As. 
sistant-Master in University College School. Pogt 
8vo, 4s. 

“An admirable manual of our mother tongue.” 

Daily News. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S SMALLER DIC. 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: com. 
bining Explanations with Etymology. 

A Series of Grammatical and Etymological Questions 
suited to the Dictionary, and specially adapted to the 
Public Examinations in the English language, is pre. 
fixed. New Edition. 8vo, lis. 


DR. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of 
LANGUAGE. An Exposition of Horne Tooke’s 
“ Diversions of Purley.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
This book is now used in preparing for Public Ex. 
aminations. 


THE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of ENG, 
LISH and GENERAL HISTORY, from s.c. 100 t 
the Present Time. With Genealogical Tables, and 
a Sketch of the English Constitution. By D. BEALE, 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 2s. sewed. 

“We can award very high praise to a volume which 
may prove invaluable to teachers and taught,”"—<Athe- 
neum, 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH 
HISTORY ; or, a General Summary of Dates and 
Events, for the Use of Schools or Private Families. 
By ARTHUR BOWES. Third Edition, enlarged 
8vo, 3s. 

“An extremely useful little work. We strongly re 
commend it."—Lilerary Gazette. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By HORACE GRANT. 18mo. 
ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Is. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. Second Stage. 3s. 


EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of 
the SENSES; for Young Children. Is. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
2s. 


To the Geography and Second Stage of the Arith- 
metic is added a Biographical Notice of the Author, by 
EDWIN CHADWICK, C.B. 


BRASSE’S EUCLID.—The Enunciations 
and Figures belonging to the Propositions in the 
First Six and part of the Eleventh Books. Feap. 
8vo, ls.; in Case, 5s. 6d.; without the Figures, 


CLARKE’S COPY-BOOKS for COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOLS. Price 3d.; extra size on fine 
paper, 6d. 4 

The First Copy-book contains elementary turns— 
The Second contains large-hand letters, and the means 
by which such letters may be properly combined. 
The Third contains large-hand words, commencing 
with unflourished capitals.—The Fourth contains the 
essentials of a useful kind of small-hand.—The 
contains small-hand copies. The Sixth contains the 
foundation of a style of small-hand adapted for females, 
moderately pointed.—The Seventh contains copies for 
females. 

This Series is specially adapted for those who are 
preparing for a commercial life. It is generally found 
when a boy leaves school that his writing is of such & 
character that it is some months before it is available 
for book-keeping or accounts. The special object of 
this Series of Copy-books is to form his writing in 
a style that he may be put to the work of a counting- 
house at once. By following this course from the fir 
the writing is kept free and legible, whilst it avoids 
unnecessary flourishing. 

Specimens of hand-writing after a short course may 
be seen on application to the Publishers. 
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